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MEET THE NEW 








This is an invitation to see the new 1948 Nash 









Ambassador. Powered by its famous 112=horse= you may require. Built with more stamina and 
power, valvesin=head engine, the Nash Ambas= ruggedness than the average owner needs. It is 
sador is, we believe, the grandest road performer superbly upholstered and fitted. And it offers the 
in the country today. ultimate in motoring comfort — Weather =Eye : 
Conditioned Air and the convenience of a Con= 





Driving it is an experience you won't forget. Watch 


the soaring flight of its Fourth Speed Forward lap vertible double Bed. 






up endless miles. Test the power-charged surge Ves, here is the most remarkable motoring value 


of the Automatic Overtake. Feel the ease of the 





in the world. Arrange with your Nash dealer to 





smoothest, quietest power you have ever known. 





see and drive the new Ambassador. Then you'll 





In more ways than one, it is probably more auto= discover why so many discriminating motorists in 






mobile than you will ever need. A larger car than America will tell you: “There's only one automobile 


—the Nash Ambassador!” 
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GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 


\ = Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 





GILBERT 
PAPER 


‘ 
QO} abit, Kars 
Tn Jockinie RAG CONTENT BOND &€ LEDGER PAPERS 


“This fon Gibeit Lancast Bond tional 
iduitfion the Unngeit-aalling higheit-qpality bond paper 
in Americar. Jt 100% new cotton fibre covitowt assurce 
you the ulimost in beauity, dunability and long Qe in your 


f 


) GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wisconsin 





for great : 








winter protection 





Methanol type $1.00 a gallon 


Products of COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, New York 17,N. Y. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Pravda and the Legion 


We note with much displeasure the com- 
ments of the two Pravda correspondents 
(Newsweek, Oct. 6). Their statement 
that the American Legion is a Fascist in- 
clined organization does not even deserve 
an answer. However, we members of the 
American Legion will still continue to fight 
for the right of these two “Stalin Stooges” 
to say what they please in a free press, 

CONNELLEY CAMPBELL 
General Manager 
Parker District Veteran, Post 119 


American Legion 
Greenville, S.C. 


Hoover on the War 


In view of your issue of Sept. 15, I am 
sending you a copy of a letter which 


Mr. Hoover has addressed to the editor | 


of The American Magazine. 


Bernice MILier 
Secretary to Herbert Hoover 


New York City 
Following is Mr. Hoover’s letter: 


Your September issue contained a very 
friendly article about myself from Mr. 
Sidney Shalett. 


Mr. Shalett interviewed a number of my f 


friends and others in collecting material. 
He finally came to see me. He requested 


my views on various subjects, including my ¥ 


reasons for opposition to American entry 
into World War II. I gave him copies of 


my public statements over many years in- | 
cluding that period. I told him, however, | 
that with Pearl Harbor I had publicly an- | 


nounced that this controversy was over 
and ended; that the only way out of war 


was to win it with a united front. I further B 


said that the problems before the world 
today were too great to be obscured by 
threshing old straw. History will deter- 
mine who has been right and who has been 
wrong. 

The sense of part of Mr. Shalett’s quo- 
tations can be verified from my publi 
statements at the time. One quotation, 
however, requires specific correction. He 
represents me as saying: “We would never 
have been attacked by the Japanese if we 
had not given them provocation.” Mr. 
Shalett must have confused this with 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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lod FIRST AWARD \\ 


AND WHY IT IS OF ay 


IRST IMPORTANCE 


TO MANUFACTURERS WITH PRODUCTS | \ 
\ FOR THE INSTITUTIONAL FIELD | \ 








A JURY consisting of nationally recognized top- 


flight advertising men, have selected INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
for highest honors in a competition just completed. Over 600 
entries from the nation’s leading business and mass consumer 
magazines bid for this recognition. 

This is called to the attention of all manufacturers who have 
products applicable to mass feeding and housing in hotels, hos- 
pitals, restaurants, schools and other types of institutions. The 
organization, teamwork and attention to long range objectives 
which have made possible the winning of this editorial award 
are the same prime requisites of success which must be provided 
by a publication if the advertising carried in it is to be of greatest 


THESE ARE 


Gnstitutions 





© Air Lines ¢ Government Agencies 





CONSULT 


or write 


© Hotels © Industrial Cafeterias © Office Buildings 
© Restaurants © Schools © Clubs 

© Hospitals © Colleges ¢ Jobbers, Dealers 
* Railroad Systems ¢ YMCAs, YWCAs © Other Public and 


Private Institutions : 


Each month INSTITUTIONS Magazine reaches the buying and specifying factors in the foregoing institus 


YOUR Avernswe Aeney 












EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENT! 


benefit to its advertisers. All of these have been made available 
to manufacturers with products for the huge institutional market. 

This market is over 11 billion dollars in size. It presents a 
tremendous demand for items ranging from food and food service 
equipment to housing and building products. The more than 
50,000 readers of INSTITUTIONS Magazine are those who buy 
and specify the vast quantities and varieties of products and ma- 
terials used in the building, operating and maintaining of institu- 
tions in all parts of the country. 

INSTITUTIONS Magazine is the only publication reaching all 
segments of the institutional field. Consult your advertising agency 
for further information or write INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 
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BEHIND THE ROAR of factories ... the clicking of freight cars 
on steel rails... the coming and going of ships in our great 
seaports ... lies a vast network of paper—the American bank 
check system. The nation’s banks clear over three and a half 
billion checks a year, helping both business and individuals 
transact their financial affairs with safety, speed and accuracy 
... In handling commercial checking accounts, Bankers Trust 
Company—like other leading commercial banks—seeks every 
Opportunity to help company treasurers by expediting the flow 
of funds, minimizing float, and reducing the customers’ overhead. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 























Unlike father, unlike 


Here’s a son who’s going to have a 
hard time looking up to his father. 


But Dad doesn’t mind. He’s proud 
of the boy—and of his adopted coun- 
try that put the extra inches on those 
sturdy legs. 


The added height (and better 
physical development) of most Ameri- 
can-born children over their foreign- 
born parents is a story of better 
living conditions, better medical care 


and better food. 


It’s a story of more food and more 
kinds of food. Of an ever-increasing 
tendency to trade old notions about 
food for new facts. And especially. of a 
widespread knowledge that fruit, vege- 
tables, milk, .cheese and butter, as 


well as bread, meat and potatoes, help 
build sound bodies and alert minds. 


We're glad we’ve had a hand in 
helping develop the nation’s impor- 
tant food resources and in telling 
people about them. We work with 
various foods—but especially with 
milk and milk products—like butter, 
cheese and ice cream. The meals a 
lot of people eat today will be better 
meals because National Dairy re- 
search staffs have discovered many 
new and tasty ways to use nature’s 
most nearly perfect food. 


This endless laboratory work’ with 
food is like exploring a new world. 
There’s always a promise of some- 
thing better for tomorrow. 





Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food . .. as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 








These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

statements from interviews with someone 
else, as not only would I not have made 
such an indictment of a whole nation in- 
cluding myself, but also it is a contradic- 
tion to many other places where I am on 
public record. 

I had not thought hitherto that it was 
worth-while making any public denial as 
few people would have believed that I said 
any such thing. However, Mr. Shalett’s 
statement is having some repetition in the 
press and I am writing you to keep the 
record straight. 


and Savi Ve Landi Too much for England? 


Monkey Business 


In England we admit that we need your i 
your product by making it too complicated? One of the easiest ways to simplify the design dollars and — mg my a oe 
and operation of a motive unit . . . without sacrificing performance or efficiency. . . is greatly in two wars. But I think I spea 


Arr you buying more bearing than you need? Are you building sales resistance into 





to install Johnson Sleeve Bearings. for many of my countrymen when I ask 


| that, for a time at least, you refrain from 
The adoption of Sleeve Bearings brings many worthwhile advantages. It gives the designer sending us, along with the dollars, your 
more freedom in tolerances. It simplifies installation, also maintenance and replacement. | ’ typical American press agentry. I refer to | 
The solid bearing surface provides excellent load carrying capacity. This bearing surface | this photograph of the cinema star Carole 
“permits a continuous film of lubricant to form between the bearing and shaft... preventing Landis, at present in England to make her 
wear, eliminating noise and reducing friction to the minimum. | first British film, “The Brass Monkey. 
We resent this Hollywood-style cheapen- | 


Johnson Sleeve Bearings are more eco- ing of the British film imdustry. 


nomical too. Their low unit cost provides 


manufacturers with a much lower cost and 
a greater profit on each model. They are 
precision made . . . of highest quality 
materials. Why not investigate the possi- 
bilities of using Johnson Sleeve Bearings in 


your product? We can give you sound advice | 


and excellent delivery—NOW. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


6 


BRANCHES IN 
20 INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS 


710 South Mill St. 


New Castle, Pa. 





Goprrey J. H. Peters 
London, England 


Every Man a Capitalist 


The article by Henry Hazlitt in your 7 
Sept. 15 issue is excellent. However, I 
feel that his final constructive note does | 
not go far enough. If I have been taught; 
correctly, capital is the money invested! 
in buildings, tools, ete., with which 
labor works. Labor is impotent without’ 
capital. 

Even the man who cuts our lawn has to 
have a capital investment in a lawn mower 
and a rake. Either he buys them himself—' 
furnishes his own capital—or the man who? 


Newsweek, October 27, 19477) 
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The greatest improvement” IN RECORD PLAYING 
dine the imverlion of the phonograph 


It's new! It’s beautiful! It has everything! New pull-out phonograph makes record loading easy. New 
high speed changer plays up to 12 records automatically. New static-free FM radio 
with tilt-tuning dial. Choice of walnut, mahogany or blond period cabinet with compartment 


For 144 records in albums. See it... hear it... at your Admiral dealer, 


today. Walnut only $28995 (Slightly higher in west and south.) 





Americas Swat So 


Thdmical 


Miracle tone arm brings a new 
thrill to your record listening 


pleasure. Uses no coil, no crystal, ein * << 
no: Filament, no special tube. f % 





Banishes needle scratch, ‘‘talk- : ot oa CZ 
+ baek" or other distutbing noises ~ a ae 
Keeps records like new for hun- Sg ; was FM-AM RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


dreds of plays longer. Rene a Ra iy AIA mit A 
2 ae Se Ww iraete, lone re 
Cay Fred A. Block Original dese ~ ; 
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What's good for your 








XY they are your railroads—because it’s you they serve. 
Not only by taking you where you want to go, but also 
by delivering the things you eat and wear and use. That’s 
why every improvement on the railroads is an improve- 
ment for you. Whether it’s fast, new passenger streamliners 
...or “Roller Freight”—the next great step in railroading. 


is good for you! 


1 HOMEMAKERS will get their vegetables, BUSINESS MEN will get speedier delivery of 

2 high-style apparel and other merchandise, 
because Timken bearings remove all speed 
restrictions due to bearings. Distribution will 
be speeded all along the line. 


meats and other foods in prime condition 
with “Roller Freight’. Because Timken bear- 
ings reduce starting resistance 88%, there'll be 
no jolting starts and stops to damage produce. 


freight cars, like modern locomotives 
and passenger cars, roll on Timken bear- 
ings. Because of their tapered design, 
they take both radial and thrust loads. 


4 YES, EVERYBODY will benefit when WHETHER YOU MAKE airplanes or tractors, 
5 machine tools or trucks, look for the 


trade-mark “Timken” 


on the bearing. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio, Tapered Roller Bear- 


When friction bearings on freight cars are replaced by 
Timken tapered roller bearings, freights can travel at pas- 
senger train speeds. Starting resistance will be cut 88%. 
**Hot boxes” will be eliminated. Operating costs will go down. 
Equipment life will be lengthened. Yes, “Roller Freight” is 
good for the railroads. Now see why “Roller Freight”. 


MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS alike will find 
3 that shipments are more dependable with 
“Roller Freight” on Timken bearings. No 
chance of “hot box” delays. Reduced loss 
and damage. Better all-around service. 


TAPERED 
ROLLER 


can speed the nation’s freight 


Throughout industry they’re number 
one for the tough jobs. So remember . 


NOT JUST A BALL ©) NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— 


ings, Alloy Steels and T ubing, Removable 
Rock Bits. 


COPR.1947 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


> BEARING TAKES RADIAL ( AND THRUST —-(])-- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~~ Ue 
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hires him must supply them. All enterprise 
requires capital. If state-owned, govern- 
ment-owned, etc., the capital is usually 
secured by bonds and taxes. In our so- 
called capitalistic system, or “free enter- 
prise,” capital must be secured on a com- 
petitive market, and the business must 
prove that it is a good risk or a paying 
concern to interest capital. It secures this 
capital by selling bonds and/or stocks. 
The bonds are a lien against the property, 
and the stocks are a participation in the 
ownership of the company. 

All business, big and little, is owned by 
the stockholders. Neither management nor 
the directors own the company, but are 
employed by the stockholders to operate 
the business. They are employes the same 
as other “labor,” and have the added re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the enterprise 
prospers and the people who own the com- 
pany and furnish the capital are receiving 
a fair share. 

If the millions of policyholders could 
realize how the security of their insurance 
is tied in with the profits of “big business,” 
I wonder whether it would change their 
viewpoint. 

Rutu Monroe 

Eldridge, Mo. 


The Hungry Ones 


Here are two photographs that I thought 
of interest in connection with the food 
saving program which is now receiving so 
much attention. 

One picture, from Bremerhaven, shows 

(Continued on Page 12) 





Waste food: America and Germany 
Newsweek, October 27, 1947 








He prescribes Asbestos medicine | 











*Patients’ of Zulu Witch Doctors sometimes 
have to swallow a dose of asbestos... for this 
medicine man carries powdered asbesto e 
among his pharmaceuticals ! és 


ba) 


—_ Ma It was a popular 
belief of long ago that salamanders 
could live in fire. Hence Marco Polo 
dubbed asbestos cloth “salamander's& 
skin" because it would not burn! 








Gardenia boxes in hothouses have to withstand 
constant exposure to moist, humid conditions. 
Growers have found asbestos-cement sheets 
to be rot and rust proof... Hence ideal for 

this purpose. ; 












What building material 

is ag hard and durable 
as rock, yet, is simple and 
quick to install ? 


(See next paragraph) ! 


One of the most remarkable of K&M’s asbestos developments is a 
flat sheet 4’ x 8’ called “Century” Apac. Apac can be cut to size 
simply by scoring and snapping off . . . can be nailed in place like 
wood ... yet it’s as tough and long-lasting as solid rock! 








It has as many uses as a building has surfaces, whether for farm 
buildings, industrial sheathing, or home remodeling jobs. It never 
needs painting, fire can’t hurt it, time only toughens it. Best yet, 
its first cost is moderate, and maintenance is practically nil. 


Your “Century” dealer can give you full details 
about Apac, and will gladly show you how it can 
help with your building problems. See him about 
it... or write to us direct. 


Nature made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 
since 1873 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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MORE POWER TO AMERICA— 
$5,000,000,000.00 worth! 


Five billion dollars is a lot of money. 
And this five billion will mean many 
things to a lot of people. 

It’s the investment required by the 
five-year new construction program al- 
ready begun by the dbusiness-managed 
electric companies. 

This five billion will build hundreds 
of additions to existing power plants, 
install new generators to manufacture 
10 million horsepower, pay for thou- 
sands of miles of wire and cable... 
create thousands of jobs. 


These five billion working dollars 
include the savings of millions of in- 
vestors. From their labors will come 
an ever-improving standard of living 
for you and your neighbors. 

This expansion alone will produce 
more electric power than all present 
government power plants combined 
can produce. 

It took the world’s most destructive 
war to hold back this great program. 
For war’s vast electric requirements 
had to be met first. 


Now, after the war years, the elec- 
tric industry is again forging ahead to 
meet the unprecedented demand for 
more electricity. 

A 65-year-old, 13-billion-dollar 
American industry is pacing itself for 
a 38% growth in the next five years. 

There’s only one place in the world 
where this five-billion-dollar vision 
could come true — in America, where 
enterprise, imagination, courage, re- 
sourcefulness and faith are free to see 
great goals — and reach them! 


America's business-managed, tax-paying 


* 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 
¢ Listen to the Electric Hour—the HOUR OF CHARM. Sundays, 4:30 P. M., EST, CBS. 


*Names on request from this magatzine 














INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 








\ome 





Tune in James Melton 
on “Harvest of Stars’’ 
NBC Sunday! 





© Tomorrow’s highways are being cut 
through wilderness, through swamp, 
across the mountains and the limitless 
plains. Pioneering is the word for it. 
Pioneering takes power—bulldogged 
power. International Diesel Crawlers 
provide it. In the hands of skilled oper- 
ators they move vast quantities of earth, 
cutting through hills and filling the val- 
leys to give you highways that are di- 
rect, smooth, broad and safe / 
Pioneering these roads is only one of 
the many jobs which International 








Diesels do. They log the forests, work 
the mines, quarry the useful rocks and 
excavate for all kinds of construction 
—at minimum cost. They serve indus- 
try everywhere. 

More and bigger International Diesel 
Crawlers are being built to meet the de- 
mands of contractors and construction 
men who prefer the advantages which 
International Diesels provide. 


Industrial Power Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL /ndustria/ Power 





IT’S FROM M- G- M...AND 
IT’S A BIG PICTURE! 


A story of fiery love that defies 
earthquake, tidal wave and 
savage tribal warfare! 


LN Sumer 


DONNA RICHARD 


HEFLIN REED - HART 


FRANK EDMOND 


MORGAN + GWENN 
Reginald OWEN 


DAME MAY 


WITTY 
Gladys COOPER 


Directed by Produced by 


Victor SAVILLE +* Carey WILSON 


Screen Play by Samson Raphaelson 
Based on the Novel by Elizabeth Goudge 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
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Wearing the trousers: Lana Turner and Rita Hayworth of the golden West 


(Continued from Page 9) 

hungry Germans rooting through garbage 
discarded by the United States Army for 
bits of food, while the other shows some 
of the 900 hogs that are fed by the food 
that Des Moines residents throw away. 

Bos Lone 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Tweedledee to Tweedledum ? 


In your article, “Lee’s Needle Pushers” 
(Newsweek, Oct. 13), [ am surprised at 
the small amount of space used to say 
what you thought of the Army inspection 
of General Lee. 

Surely some of you were in the recent 
war and know that any person inspecting 
another with approximately the same rank 
never causes the person being inspected 
very much trouble. 

Why wasn’t a civilian inspecting party 
sent to Italy without any announcement 
of their departure from this country or 
their arrival there? 

J. H. Davenport 

Lafayette, Ind. 


Taking Up Slacks 


I’ve just finished reading that Periscope 
item stating that slacks cut to fit women 
on the West Coast are too slim for Eastern 
women (NewsweEkk, Oct. 20). At last the 
truth is out! The next migration will be 
to the East, where women are women, not 
slack racks. 

Hip, Hip, Hooray! 

JoHuN Buiss 

Hartford, Conn. 


> What Hollywood press agent inspired 
that note in Periscope that Eastern women 
can’t get into Western-cut slacks? Whom 
do they cut the slacks for out there on the 
West Coast anyway? It seemed to me 
when I was out in Los Angeles last winter 
I had never seen so many women in slacks 
that should have been in Mother Hubbards. 
You'll notice that all the Hollywood 
actors rush to the East whenever they have 
any free time. It couldn’t be that they’re 
running from those Western-cut slacks? 


Frances Gorpo 


Newark, N. J. 








one year only $4.25* 
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Three great new 


| PACKARD EIGHTS 18! 


Bou OF THIS WORLD—INTO YOUR HEARTI identity not only preserved, but enhanced! 


These stunning new 48 cars couldn’t be anything New straight-eight engines! 

but Packards . .. the very finest cars ever to bear Three precision-built Packard straight-eight engines 

the Packard name! —with sensational new “Safety-sprint” acceleration! 
New Free-flow styling! See the newest in styling and performance—and all 

They’re “out of this world”—with new beauty that the other advancements in these glorious new cars 

steals right into your heart. The rich new beauty of at your Packard dealer’s! 

Packard Free-flow styling...with its proud Packard b ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 4 





THE EIGHT 


This smart-about-town De 
Luxe Club Sedan is one of 


eo 
sere es SPRAIN UE ETE aay: 


” five new body types in the 
. - Packard Eight and DeLuxe 
rt Eight Series. New 130-HP 


Packard straight-eight engine. 









THE SUPER EIGHT 

—— 

The stunning Convertible is 
one of seven new Super Eight 
body styles. Ail are powered 
by the brilliant new 145-HP 
Packard straight-eight engine. 


¢ 


THE CUSTOM EIGHT 


aera 

The distinguished Custom 
Touring Sedan is one of five 
new body creations in this 
proud Series. Power: 160-HP 
Packard straight-eight engine. 
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You wight have been a treman 


“MAN YOUR BUCKETS,” could have been an order for 

you ‘to help fight raging fires—if you lived 130 years 
ago. Then, citizens were often needed in bucket brigades at 
fires, passing water up the line to fill the thirsty tubs in 
old-type fire engines. 


a IN YOUR EVERYDAY life, lines of Bundyweld Tubing 

are important. They earry oil, lubricants, vacuums and 
hydraulic fluids in motor vehicles, and gas in ranges. Freezers 
and refrigerators use Bundyweld for condenser and evap- 
orator coils, compressor lines and connecting tubes. 


5. ADVANTAGES of Bundyweld are already known 

to countless product designers and engineers. 
These same advantages can mean better tubing for 
your product. Let Bundy Research and Engineering 
Departments demonstrate them to you. Call or write 
today. Available in steel, Monel and nickel. Bundy 
Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


EXTRA DANGER came to the engines, too, because they 

had to get so close to the flames. Such fire-fighting hard- 
ships were necessary until a modern life line was introduced 
—fire hose! Another modern “life line” is Bundyweld* Tub- 
ing, widely used in industry. 


PERFECT 


SOLID BOND 


DOUBLE WALL 


BUNDYWELD is different from other tubing. A single strip 

of basic metal, coated with a bonding metal, is rolled 
continuously twice laterally into tubular form, then metal- 
lurgically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled—to 
form a solid, double wall tube, held to close dimensions. 


BUNDY TUBING 


* REG. US. 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
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F or Your Information 


RELIGION REPORT: Practically every week we receive 
letters starting out: “I note with regret the ever-in- 
creasing number of anti-Catholic barbs in your magazine of 
late...” or “You must have thousands of readers who are 
of other faiths and would like to hear of theirs or other 
than Catholics.” 

There is a certain complimen- 
tary balance to Religion depart- 
ment mail as well as a more-than- 
satisfactory quantity. Americans 
seem to have chosen two topics on 
which they get especially vocifer- 
ous—politics and religion. We've 
tried to be scrupulously impartial 
on both. To check up on our suc- 
cess in the religion field, we tallied 
up some statistics the other day: 

The current World Almanac lists some 72,000,000 church- 
goers in America. Of these, 6.6 per cent are of the Jewish 
faith, 33.7 per cent are Catholics, and the rest, 59.7 per cent, 
Protestants and others. In the first six months of this year, 
it develops Newsweek carried a total of 4,798 lines of re- 
ligious news. Of all these words 5.9 per cent were devoted 
to coverage of news concerning Jewish activity, 32.9 per 
cent to the Catholic Church, and 61.2 per cent to the Prot- 
estant denominations and the rest. How close can you 
get to proportional representation? 





Naturally, the Religion department reports important and 
significant news in the field as it happens without consid- 
ering the specific religion involved. But it stands to reason 
that, generally, 60 per cent of the people are going to make 
60 per cent of the news, and so on. 

Now, we might as well close this with a poem from the 
current issue of The Army and Navy Chaplain. It’s attrib- 
uted to a 6-year-old girl: 


It’s very hot in church today and very sleepy too. 
And the preachers talking and talking away 
As preachers always do. 


If I could have church the way I like, 

The preacher wouldn't be there, 

And wed have no sermon or a reading from Jobe 
And only a littil prayer. 


And we would sing all the hymns so glad 
And then reed a littil text 

And if we got tired of the seet we had 
We would go and sit m the next. 


THE COVER: A bit unnerved when confronted by someone 
asking questions for possible publication, Jascha Heifetz is 
quite convinced that he is not good copy. Last week, how- 
ever, before sailing for Europe, he re- 
laxed with Newsweek’s Music de- 
partment to discuss the various stages 
of his great talent’s development, be- 
ginning with his prodigy days and 
ending with his decision to retire for 
a period of one year. Why an out- 
standing artist, at the peak of his ca- 
reer, feels that he can chance oblivion 
for 1948, is discussed on page 88. 

In an RCA-Victor studio festooned with records, Heifetz, 
a stickler for the right clothes at the right time, is pictured 
as his audience rarely sees him—coatless and white-tieless. 
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DIRECT Veeder-Readings 


YOU CAN’T MISS getting the accurate figures on production com- 
pleted right up to the present moment ...any time you glance at the bold 
black-and-white figures in the window of a Veeder-Root Counter. 


For this way you get your readings straight. No confusion. No 
pointer-to-dial readings to invite errors. Nothing to translate. Just 
plain Facts-in-Figures, right now! 


There are Veeder-Root Devices, mechanically and electrically oper- 
ated, to put everything under Countrol, including whatever unit or 
motion you want to count. They can be built into products to in- 
crease their utility and sales...and they can be easily attached to 
machines now in use. In fact, you can even have your Veeder-Readings 
flashed from factory to office, if you wish. How? It’s easier to show 
you and we'll be glad to do just that. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT Inc. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St, 
Montreal 3. 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley 
Way, Croydon, Surrey. 








What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Congressional leaders now are convinced 
that the GOP, to win in 1948, must have 
a “positive” program to bring down the 
cost of living. They'll wait, however, until 
the start of the new session to see what 
luck President Truman has with his volun- 
tary campaign . . . General Bradley is 
expected to go to the Army Department 
before Eisenhower leaves, and work beside 
him for several months . . . There will be 
no major amendments to the new Taft- 
Hartley Act at the next session. GOP 
majority leaders want to give it at least a 
year of actual operation, before making 
any changes. The act went into effect 
Aug. 22... Keep your eye on the House 
Appropriations Committee for a guide to 
action on European aid. John Taber’s 43- 
man committee is the most important 
stronghold of isolationist sentiment. Both 
the crusty chairman Taber and Represent- 
ative Wigglesworth of Massachusetts, the 
ranking member, are opposed to a special 
session. 


The Eisenhower Boom 

Insiders of the “Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent” campaign confide that this is the 
schedule they have set for winning the Re- 
publican nomination: After Eisenhower 
retires as Chief of Staff, he’ll take a few 
weeks’ vacation, disappearing completely 
from the public scene. Soon after he takes 
over the presidency of Columbia Univer- 
sity, he’ll make several well-played ad- 
dresses in which he will outline his basic 
political views but won’t go into details on 
specific issues. There'll be no organized 
campaign for delegates and the real push 
will not begin until the expected Dewey- 
Taft deadlock develops in the convention. 
Then well-oiled machinery will be uncrat- 
ed for a whirlwind finish. These insiders 
agree wholeheartedly with the general’s re- 
cent repudiation of the Eisenhower clubs 
mushrooming around the nation. They’re 
well aware that a premature boom would 
be apt to fizzle out by the time campaign- 
ing really starts. 


Truman and Byrnes 

One of the inside news stories of the 
present Administration hasn’t been told— 
not even in the otherwise revealing book, 
“Speaking Frankly,” by former Secretary 
of State Byrnes. In a nutshell, it’s this: 
For all the sad acceptance officially of 
Secretary Byrnes’s resignation, the White 

Ouse regime was relieved to see him 
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go. Reasons: (1) The President was anxious 
to get Marshall; (2) the White House pal- 
ace guard felt that Byrnes was too individ- 
ualistic, detracted from Truman’s own 
prestige; (3) they resented Byrnes’s habit 
of reporting directly to the people by ra- 
dio, (4) and were irked by his ultimatum 
that Wallace. be summarily fired as an al- 
ternative to his own immediate resigna- 
tion. Truman acted, but didn’t like the 
cold threat. 


National Notes 

Truman wants any pending resignations 
of his top staff to come within the next 
few months so it won’t appear anyone is 
running out on him when next year’s politi- 
cal campaign gets under way .: . Agri- 
culture Secretary Anderson, who turned 
down the Democratic National Chair- 
manship, may leave the Cabinet when the 
food crisis is met .. . The Justice Depart- 
ment’s inquiry into speculation in grains 
and fibers is unhkely to reach the stage of 
grand-jury hearings, much less bring in- 
dictments . . . Though some Democrats in 
Congress still are grumbling about it, Gael 
Sullivan will stay in as executive director 
of the Democratic National Committee 
through the 1948 convention and cam- 
paign. 


Biffie’s Grass Roots Poll 

Senate Minority Secretary Les Biffle, an 
old personal friend of Truman, recently re- 
turned from a “grass roots” inspection tour 
of our Eastern states. Wearing working 
clothes, Biffle questioned average citizens 
on the street, in stores, shops, streetcars, 
and buses. Most persons favor immediate 
aid to Europe, he told President Truman, 
but haven’t been sold on the long-range 
Marshall plan. Composite public impres- 
sion of the President himself was that Mr. 
Truman is a “good conscientious man,” 
but “not great.” 


White House Relief Plea 

President Truman will broadcast a de- 
fense of the Marshall plan either just 
before or just after calling a special session 
of Congress to provide emergency relief. 
Associates say he is more wrapped up in 
plans for rehabilitation of Europe than in 
any project his Administration has spon- 
sored since he became President. He has 
betrayed deep emotional conviction in 
several off-the-record talks to White House 
visitors. 


Trivia 

Curmudgeon Harold L. Ickes is work- 
ing hard to complete his newest memoirs. 
Incidentally, the ex-Interior Secretary 


likes the outspokenness of Senator Taft 
but the man he really will support, should 
he get the GOP Presidential nomination, is 
Eisenhower . . . The stringent State De- 
partment code for employes has had the 
effect of silencing many of its experts: 
Under the code, a loose-mouthed employe 
could be fired as a “security risk.” Few 
care to take a chance by giving reporters 
“tips” in these uncertain days . . . Com- 
plaints are stacking up about the number 
of servants U.S. occupation officers are 
using. Some lieutenants and captains have 
as many as five. Higher-ups have even 
more. The bulk of servants’ salaries are 
paid by German and Jap governments, 
not by the officers. 
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Trends Abroad 

Army Under Secretary William Draper 
is back from Japan convinced that the 
Japanese economic structure faces collapse 
unless changes in occupation policies are 
made. He is reported to feel that the purge 
of Japanese businessmen has been con- 
ducted too ruthlessly and without regard 
for economic needs . . . Although it proba- 
bly won’t be publicly admitted for some 
time, the feeling is growing in Washington 
that a friendly, stable, and not-too-weak 
Japan may hold the most likely promise 
of being the security bastion the U.S. 
needs in the Far East . . . There'll be 
fireworks at the forthcoming Havana 
World Trade Conference. India is claim- 
ing that the U.S. policy is designed to 
maintain the economic supremacy of high- 
ly industrialized countries. China also may 
join in pressing this view. 


Swedish-Greek Friction 

A feud between Sweden and Greece is 
brewing behind the United Nations diplo- 
matic scenes. The Greeks regard the 
Swedish resolution demanding the exten- 
sion of the Greek UN border incidents in- 
vestigation to the entire Greek situation 
as a national insult and have protested 
sharply in Stockholm. The Swedes, who 
presumably offered the resolution in an 
attempt to ingratiate themselves with the 
Russians, haven’t yet replied to the pro-— 
test. 


Italy’s African Colonies 

France is expected to ask that Italy be 
given a United Nations mandate for the 
former Italian colonies of Libya, Eritrea, 
and Somaliland. Besides fearing that Rus- 
sia may get a trusteeship over the colonies, 
France is afraid that any move that might 
lead to self-government in these areas—es- 
pecially with Arab League support in 
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Libya—would endanger its own colonial 
policy in French Africa as well as Mada- 
gascar, Also, the French see little danger of 
an imperalist Italy in the future, as Italy 
has come to be regarded as an economic 
and political ally of the Fourth Republic. 
Many observers, however, feel that by 
ignoring nationalist aspirations in North 
Africa, France is sitting on a source of 
future trouble. 


Russo-British Trade Talks 

British and Russian officials are quietly 
discussing resumption of the trade negotia- 
tions which collapsed in Moscow last sum- 
mer. The Soviets recently took the first 
step by asking if Britain now could guar- 
antee delivery dates. London replied it 
could—as a result of new export priorities 
—but would require equally definite sched- 
ules on Russian products. It’s now admit- 
ted in London that the summer talks 
broke down largely because the British 
couldn’t promise early and definite deliv- 
ery of the machinery they were offering for 
wheat and timber. At the same time, the 
Russians welcomed the delay, which gave 
them time to assess what foodstuffs they 
might have to provide for satellites in lieu 
of Marshall plan aid. Now, the British 
think the Russians definitely are prepared 
to export grain even at the cost of cutting 
down on domestic supplies. 


Foreign Notes 

Most of the junketing congressmen who 
visited Greece say privately that the 
military situation in the northern provinces 
has deteriorated despite American aid and 
weapons . . . The extravagant castle of 
Vidkun Quisling, Norway's wartime traitor, 
soon will be converted by the government 
into a home for the aged ... The U.S. is 
urging the Vatican to use its influence with 
Latin American governments to further 
their cooperation in the Marshall plan. 
The Papal Secretariat indicated that it was 
mindful of the situation, particularly the 
high prices some Latin American govern- 
ments were charging Europe for their 
produce, and would do what it could. 
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Basement Shopping Trend 

Rising prices are causing housewives to 
shop more carefully. Department-store 
sales have been featured by a sharp and 
significant rise in “basement” trade. as 
compared with the main floors. In the past 
few years gains in department-store sales 
traceable to imcreased volume 
in the main departments, only 10° to 
»asements. So far this vear basement sales 


were 90% 


increases im some areas are accounting for 
50 of the gain in total volume. 


Auto Notes 

Ford's’ new six-cylinder engine will go 
into production shortly. Several improve- 
ments will make it about as poweriul as 
the present 100-horsepower V-8, which 
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also will be stepped up. The new six will 
be available in 1947 models and in the 
new models due around the middle of 1948 
. . . Those who’ve seen the new-model 
Fords on the test track say that in appear- 
ance they're like the Studebaker although 
not as extreme ... A major auto manu- 
facturer is testing brake-linings that are 
bonded onto the shoes to replace riveted- 
on linings. Advantages: increased braking 
surface through elimination of the 16% 
loss to rivet holes and avoidance of scored 
drums. 


Antitrust Price Drive 

Look for a great upsurge in trust-bust- 
ing cases by the Justice Department. The 
stepped-up campaign, cleared with Tru- 
man, is almost certain to become a hot 
election issue. Of more than 100 possible 
cases under study, at least 40 »robably will 
be prosecuted. Cases in the food field in- 
volve associations of food growers as well 
as processors. Milk and bread concerns 
are getting particular attention. In hous- 
ing, restrictive practices of the craft unions 
are being scrutinized as well as_ trade 
monopolies and price fixing in some build- 
ing-material lines. Also being studied are 
the low-cost clothing trade and the rayon 
textile industry. 


Farm Program Turnabout 

The next session of Congress may pre- 
sent the odd spectacle of Republicans 
sponsoring a long-range farm program 
proposed in large measure by a Demo- 
cratic Agriculture Secretary and Demo- 
crats bitterly opposing it. When Secretary 
Anderson presented his suggestions for 
new legislation to a joint session of the 
Senate-House agriculture committees, the 
attacks on it came almost exclusively from 
Representatives Pace of Georgia and 
Poage of Texas and Senator Thomas of 
Oklahoma. The Cotton Belt lawmakers 
were angered by Agriculture’s proposed 
new parity formula which would improve 
the position of wheat relative to other 
crops and lower the position of cot- 
ton. Incidentally, when Anderson stressed 
a “policy of abundance,” GOP Represent- 
ative Cotton of New Hampshire said: 
“Congratulations. The Department of Ag- 
riculture has finally gone Republican.” 


GOP Flood-Control Campaign 
Watch for a group of House Republi- 
cans to grab the initiative on flood control 
away from President Truman during the 
next session. Rep. Albert Engel of Michi- 
gan has just finished a detailed project-by- 
project inspection of the Missouri basin 
flood area and is prepared to battle for a 
major increase in the flood-control program 
sent to Congress by the President last ses- 
sion. In addition to pledges of support 
from House leaders, Engel’s program is 
known to have the sympathy of Sen. Guy 
Cordon of Oregon, key member of the 
Appropriations Committee, Congressional 


Republicans expect the speedup for flood 
control to soften the West’s reaction 
against Senator Taft’s go-easy statement 
on public works during his recent Western 
trip. 


Business Footnotes 

A controversy over government food 
purchase policies is raging backstage in 
Administration circles. Federal Reserve 
Board members blame the Agriculture De- 
partment for running up food prices by 
repeated forecasts of “shortages” and 
“bullish” announcements . . . Despite ris- 
ing production costs, net farm income has 
increased faster than expenses; income is 
up 20% from 1946, costs 16% ... Agri- 
culture officials are increasingly worried 
about the lack of rain in the Southwest 
and resultant delays in planting of the 
1948 winter wheat crop. A detailed report 
is being held up for fear of its effect on 
the wheat market. 
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Radio Notes 

Red Skelton, Bing Crosby, and Al Jol- 
son are regarded in the trade as the “big 
three” to watch in this season’s listener- 
rating race. The betting is that Bob Hope 
will take a drop . . . “Beulah” will be back 
on the air but without Bob Corley, who 
succeeded the late Marlin Hurt in the 
Negro domestic role. Procter & Gamble, 
the sponsor, insists that a colored actress 
play “Beulah . . . Insiders expect radio 
and allied movie interests to retaliate 
against Petrillo’s recording ban (see page 
90) by sharply cutting their use of or- 
chestras . . . Still unable to find a suit- 
able “Miss Duffy” for Duffy’s Tavern, Ed 
(Archie) Gardner may decide to drop the 
character from the show. 


Book Notes 
Gene Fowler is working on a biography 
of the late James J. Walker . . . John 
Hewlett, author of “Cross on the Moon” 
and tne recent “Wild Grape,” is starting 
a third race-relations novel to be called 
“Harlem Story” ... The women’s angle of 
cloak-and-dagger operations will be de- 
tailed in “Undercover Girl” by Elizabeth 
P. MacDonald, wartime OSS agent in the 
Far East . . . Contrary to the usual se- 
quence, Neil H. Swanson’s historical novel, 
“Unconquered,” basis of the De Mille 
movie recently premiéred in New York, 
wont be published until late November 
. Edward Wagenknecht, editor of the 
best-selling “The Fireside Book of Christ- 
mas Stories,” is planning a new anthology, 
“The Fireside Book of Romance,” for 
spring publication. It'll include classic 
writers like Chaucer . . . A continuing 
series of books about the nuclear sciences 
written by leading experts is planned by 
John Wiley & Sons. The first is “Elemen- 
tary Nuclear Theory” by Hans A. Bethe, 
Cornell professor on the Los Alamos 
project. 
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™ and progressive; because they are financed by the savings of mil- 
as lions of wage earners* who demand that they exce/ in service 
is and earn a profit. 
rie Nationalized railroads lack competition. They are not progres- 
ed sive. Their losses become an added burden to the government | 
st and to the people. i 
he Competition under private ownership results in progress and | 
rt benefits shared by the whole nation. The business of any Amer- 
on ican railroad depends upon its success in serving you better than ( 
other roads or rival means of transportation. 
j New railroad cars are constantly being improved. The car- 
; building industry is intensely competitive. The skill and resources : 
‘ of each carbuilder are matched against all the rest to give the. s- oan i 
ol- Ff railroads the very best at the most favorable price. Pullman- i 
ig ff Standard cars are a development of such competition. | 
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ess and to avoid any risk of government ownership and the tragic 
dio f consequences of socialization. 
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for Pioneering in economical mass production methods, Pullman. 
ssic Standard recently introduced its latest model high quality box 
ng car—the P-S-1, Railroads have recognized its advantages by 


ao Pull mM an S tandard ordering many thousands of these cars since P-S-1 made its bow. 
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Deliveries are already under way. In serving the railroads, 
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PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CHICAGO Offices in six cities from coast to coast. . . . 


anufacturing plants at six strategic points 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Marshall plan buildup is proceeding according to Ad- 
ministration schedule. President Truman and his advisers are 
sticking to the timetable they drew up last month. 


This calls for a special session of Congress when all other 
avenues of stopgap relief have been thoroughly explored and 


exploited, The session will be called late in November or early 
In December, 


Truman will ask for an emergeney appropriation for 


winter relief of Western Europe, He also will suggest that spade: 


work on the long-range Marshall plan be started at the special 


session but that all other business be postponed until the regu- 
lar session opening in January. 


> Ways of helping France and Italy without new legislation 
are being found. But they will fall short of needs, particularly 
in the case of Italy. 


France may get about $350,000,000 from financial ma- 
neuvers already completed or in process. These include 
$93,000,000 from liberalization of the terms of an old Export- 
Import Bank loan, $50,000,000 from purchase of francs by the 
U.S. Army and perhaps $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 more from 
the same source, $104,000,000 from France’s share of the Ger- 
man gold hoard, and $85,000,000 from an Export-Import Bank 
loan against French-owned U.S. securities. 

Italy may get up to $89,000,000 out of the uncommitted 
balance of the $332,000,000 relief bill passed by Congress last 
spring. This is the only source that promises substantial im- 
mediate aid for Italy. 

How large an emergency bill Truman submits to Congress 
will depend upon the amount of aid finally squeezed out of 
existing funds and assets. 


> Disagreement is developing over the proposal to create 
a continuing international agency to help administer Marshall 
plan projects. U.S. officials want to convert the European 
Steering Committee, now working in Washington, into such 
an agency. 

British representatives are objecting to this conversion on 
the ground that it will embarrass fence-sitters like Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian countries, which agreed to participate in 
the Paris conference before they knew that the Russians would 
stay out. 

What the outcome will be is still uncertain. U.S. officials 
understand the reluctance of Russia’s neighbors, and even of 
the British. to expose themselves to Soviet wrath by setting up 
what might look like a permanent Western European bloc and 
may give in. 


> Truman will continue to be cautious in his handling both 
of the emergency and long-range programs for Europe. He feels 
that it is better to brave charges of timidity than to run the 
risk of san irrevocable defeat in Congress. 

Republican and Democrati¢ Congressional leaders both 
will be consulted before a special session call is issued. Mean- 
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while, the Administration will step up its campaign to sell the 
Marshall plan to the public. 


Careful surveys of public opinion by Administration and 
Congressional experts indicate that support of the Marshall 
plan is growing gradually but that opposition is still strong. 


Congress is expected to approve both the emergency and 
long-range programs but they will probably be cut and the 
final vote may be uncomfortably close. 


> Republican threats to cut taxes immediately after the re 
convening of Congress wont deter Truman from calhng a 
special session; Some of his advisers think the Republicans 
will think better of this proposal on second thought. 


Truman is still set to veto the kind of tax reduction bill the 
Republicans propose to pass—last session’s measure with a 
community-property amend..ent attached. His advisers ex- 
pect the Republicans to pass such a bill early next year. 


Administration strategists are convinced, on the basis of 
recent public-opinion polls, that tax reduction hasn’t caught 
hold as a popular issue and that it probably won’t next year. 


> Success of the Luckman campaign up to now has been 
more spectacular than its authors expected. But from now on 
the going will get rougher. 

Voluntary curtailment of grain use by the distilling, brew- 


ing, and baking industries is expected to achieve about half 
of the 100,000,000-bushel goal. 


Cooperation from home and farm will be required from 
now on. Nobody knows as yet how complete it will be. 


Save-wheat stickers for individuals who agree to abide by 
the program and for cooperating restaurants are to be dis- 
tributed in an effort to encourage wide participation. 


> Truman’s continued Gallup poll gains are encouraging 
to Democratic party managers. They now insist that Truman 
has an even chance for reelection and that they have an 
outside chance of winning back control of Congress. 


High cost of living is admitted to be a fly in the Democratic 
ointment, however. Resentment at high prices is mounting. 
So far, Congress has caught more of the blame than Truman 
but this may change. 


Next month’s Kentucky election will be closely watched as 
an indicator of the political trend. Democrats confess that 
their candidate for governor is lagging now. 


> Dewey is still the most formidable of the Republican con- 
tenders, according to recent reports to Democratic headquar- 
ters, but he is not gaining ground and may be losing. 


Stassen’s claim to 100 Midwest delegates is believed by the 
Democrats. They think this bloc of Republican delegates, 
added to Taft’s, virtually assures a deadlock at the Philadel- 
phia convention after the first few ballots. 


Eisenhower's continuing boom feeds on Truman’s increased 
strength and on the Dewey-Taft-Stassen division of delegates. 
The general’s indicated decision to remain in the Army until 
early next spring will leave his status unchanged almost to the 
eve of the Republican convention. 


Sowsweek, October 27, 1947 
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» AND STAINLESS STEEL TRAILERS BOOST 
PAYLOADS-REDUCE COSTS TREMENDOUSLY | 


INCE the first Fruehauf Stainless Steel Trailers | 
ae built in 1940, motor transport men have | 
been learning by experience how these units increase 
earnings. These lighter-but-stronger Vans — now 
greatly improved — are being adopted by cost-con- 
scious companies in quantities that say Stainless Steel 
is a better investment all ways! 
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World's Larges? Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN | 


69 Factory Service Branches 
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Greenskeeper to the Nation 


Ace, 


saabrightt busily whirling GRASS | 


GRACEFUL golden-yellow arms flinging tiny diamonds 
over the emerald earth. . there’s a picture you see thou- 
sands of times a year, wherever good green turf and bright 
growing things are really wanted, and worked for. 


And mostly these sprays are made of Brass... for three 
good reasons. One, Brass is so highly corrosion-resistant. 
Two, Brass whirls endlessly, without ‘‘seizing”’ or sticking, 
because of its remarkable self-lubricating properties. Three, 
Brass is so easy and economical to form, thread, and ma- 
chine. Those are the reasons why Brass is a changeless 
tradition in sprays, nozzles, taps, valves, piping, and other 
apparatus used in the transportation of water. 


Now here’s another tradition, among users of Brass 


sheet, rod, and wire — the uniform 
quality and dimensional dependability 
of Bristol Brass. And whatever your 
product, you may also have a use 
for Brass in which the golden-yellow alloy will prove 
unbeatable in every way. What’s more, with new furnace 
and rolling mill equipment, Bristol is equipped to serve 
you more speedily and efficiently than ever before, through 
any of eleven branch offices. Write. 


The 
BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Pittsburgh Office. 438 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester Office. 616 Temple Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Building, Providence, Rhode Island 
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Freer Trade for the Free World 


The world’s two greatest trading na- 
tions had reached an impasse. For its own 
and other nation’s goods, the United States 
had insisted on opening breaches in the 
British imperial preference system, set up 
at Ottawa sixteen years ago. Britain in- 
sisted this was asking too much; it feared 
its war-damaged and outmoded industry 
could not compete with American mass 
production. Neither would give way. 

On this basic issue, the marathon eight- 
een-nation trade conference at Geneva, 
which the State Department had hoped 
would take a first firm step toward world- 
wide economic disarmament, had bogged 
down in late summer. The Soviet Union’s 
prediction that capitalist-socialist trade 
rivalries could not be reconciled, made 
when: Russia refused to go to Geneva last 
April, seemed only too true. 

Of course, the Geneva nations had. made 
some progress. The United States and 
Britain each had reached separate agree- 
ments with lesser trading nations. Despite 
rival interests, key countries of Western 
Europe, of other continents, and even 
Czechoslovakia from within the Russian 
sphere had agreed* to lower tariff bar- 
riers among themselves. A charter for the 
International Trade Organization had been 
drafted. 

But although the rods of a free trade grid 
were in place, the main beams seemingly 
could not be fitted in. Unless they were, 
the grid could not be raised. Without 
their support, the entire ITO structure 
would collapse. From the American view- 
point, some agreement with Britain simply 
had to be reached. 

Geneva Compromise: Though the 
impasse was widely rumored, the absence 
of official confirmation staved off despair. 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin’s signed 
letter, flatly rejecting the American “final 
offer,” was kept confidential. So was Under 
Secretary of State Will Clayton’s blunt 
warning to Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s 
new all-powerful Minister for Economic 
Affairs, that, unless Britain reduced prefer- 
ences, Congress would be loath to approve 
the Marshall plan and Western Europe’s 
recovery would be jeopardized. 

Informally and unofficially, Winthrop 
Brown, chairman of the State Depart- 
ment’s Trade Agreements Committee, and 
James Helmore, heading Britain’s Geneva 
delegation, worked out a tentative com- 
promise: a 25 per cent cut in imperial 


preference tariffs, in return for United 
States concessions on British Common- 
wealth products. 

What broke the impasse was Clayton’s 
bold threat to publicize it—whatever the 
consternation at Geneva, the satisfaction 
in Moscow, and the pressure from some 
Republican and Tory elements on their 
governments to stand firm. The former cot- 
ton trader may have been bluffing. But the 
British Cabinet was convinced he wasn’t. 
It sent Ambassador Lord Inverchapel to 
New York on Oct. 11 to tell Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall privately that 
the British would give way. 

This week the news became official. 
The British Commonwealth and the United 
States had agreed, and basically on Ameri- 
can terms. The free nations of the world 
had closed their economic ranks. New, 
lowered tariffs had been established for 
two-thirds of the world’s trade. Although 
Russia was not included in these agree- 
ments, Clayton hoped that, once the West- 
ern world’s trade was restored to normal 
volume, the trade barriers around Eastern 
Europe would be broken and economic 
peace restored to the entire world. 

It was a fitting climax to Clayton’s 
career as No. 1 architect of America’s 


postwar foreign economic policy. To him, 
the actual signing of 108 separate trade 
pacts at Geneva on Oct. 30, the announce- 
ment of the specific new tariff schedules 
on Nov. 15, and the assembly of the 50- 
nation ITO conference in Havana on Nov. 
21, all would be anticlimax. 


Good-by, Mr. Clayton 


Will Clayton’s wearying job as Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
had been climaxed by a dual triumph. Not 
only had he persuaded the balky British 
in London to team up with the United 
States in the new tariff-cutting agreement; 
he also had tactfully persuaded the six- 
teen Marshall plan nations in Paris to 
trim their lengthy “shopping list” to 
austerity size. 

Last week, after seven years in key gov- 
ernment economic posts, Clayton had 
come home to retire. But first he wanted 
to spike reports that he had undone at 
Paris what he had done earlier at Geneva 
—where he helped set up the International 
Trade Organization to break down world- 
trade barriers. His critics maintained that 
the Marshall plan nations, driven by com- 
mon need into bulk purchases, barter, and 
bilateral-trade deals, would never give up 
these restrictive trade practices for the 
post-recovery risks of multilateral competi- 
tion with the United States. 

Drawing his 6-foot, 34-inch frame 
closer to the table in the State Depart- 
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Clayton: A bold threat, an Anglo-American agreement, a career climaxed 
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ment’s somber auditorium, Clayton told the 
assembled newsmen: “There’s been some 
confusion. The Marshall plan deals with 
an emergency, the ITO with long-range 
policies. If the present deterioration of 
Europe continued, the ITO would have 
very little chance. On the other hand, re- 
covery would be empty if Europe could 
look forward to nothing better afterward 
than the trade restrictions of the last 25 
years ... I believe the Marshall plan will 
succeed and that Western Europe’s pro- 
duction will open the old trade channels 
with Eastern Europe when the goods are 
there to move.” 

With this valedictory, Clayton and his 
wife left Washington for their home in 
Houston to take a long rest, and also to 
check the affairs of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., the world’s largest cotton merchants, 
which he had quit when he entered gov- 
ernment service. The health of Mrs. Clay- 


= 


ton, who had chosen to marry him 45 years 


earlier in preference to Alben W. Barkley, 
now Senate Minority Leader, provided the 
official reason for his resignation. Actually, 
it was her concern for his health, harried 
by a steady stream of sixteen-hour days 
at the age of 67, that made him retire. 


Reckoning Our Resources 


A nation of fabulous plenty, whose in- 
come this year would reach the unprece- 
dented total of $225,000,000,000, continued 
to complain of shortages. Shoppers 
grumbled because the scarcity of consumer 
goods had sent prices soaring; manu- 
facturers, because the scarcity of ma- 
chinery and steel and raw materials kept 
them from producing more. Given this 
paradox of shortages amidst plenty, could 
the United States afford to send up to $20,- 
000,000,000 in food and materials to Eu- 


rope, as the Marshall plan would require? 

The answer, Secretary of the Interior 
Julius A. Krug reported to President Tru- 
man last week, was that it could. As chair- 
man of the special government-wide com- 
mittee of experts established to answer this 
question, Krug declared that helping Eu- 
rope might create new strains on the na- 
tion’s economy and intensify certain short- 
ages. However, the economy was very 
elastic, as the war had demonstrated, and 
“what we as a nation can do depends in 
great measure on what we set out to do.” 

Actually, the Krug report asserted, pro- 
duction was now so great that even with- 
out the Marshall plan it would be neces- 
sary to conserve resources and find new 
sources of supply of many basic materials, 
This was particularly true of most non- 
ferrous metals. The United States not only 
was unable to spare much for Europe, it 
couldn’t even fill its own domestic require- 
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Official secrecy has veiled the work of 
the President's Committee on Foreign 
Aid, also known as the Harriman com- 
mittee, in drafting the detailed Marshall 
plan for submission to the President and 
Congress. This exclusive report obtained 
by Hobart Rowen of Newsweex’s Wash- 
in ion bureau outlines the progress thus 
Jar: 


The nineteen-member Harriman com- 
mittee, aided by American and European 
technicians, has completed its searching 
analysis of the Paris report on Europe’s 
requirements. Even though many holes 
remain unfilled, it has now begun the 
arduous job of putting its conclusions on 
paper. 

Its basic conclusion is that no precise 
estimate of European recovery needs can 
be made for even the first year of the 
projected Marshall program, let alone for 
the whole four-year plan. 

Instead, the committee will ,suggest 
that United States aid for Europe be out- 
lined only in broad terms. For the four- 
year period, a figure of between $12,000,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000,000 will be sug- 
gested, compared with the $16,000,000,000 
requested by the sixteen nations repre- 
sented at Paris. For the first vear, the 
suggested range is expected to be $4,000,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000. 

Privately, the committee feels this is 
the only possible approach, since its offi- 
cial report must be whipped together by 
Nov. 1. It will point out that Europe’s 
needs cannot be “master-minded” four 
years in advance. Instead of setting a 
specific dollar total for the Marshall plan, 
the committee will urge creation of a 
strong administrative agency, which both 
Congress and the American people can 
trust, to adjust the Marshall program 





Preview on Aid to Kurope: Stopping Up Holes 


quarter by quarter through the four 
years. 

The committee’s decision to avoid a 
precise prediction has already won be- 
hind-the-scenes approval in influential 
Congressional quarters. The same con- 
viction was reached independently by 
Rep. Christian A. Herter’s House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid, just back from an 
on-the-spot survey in Europe. 

Qualified Approval: Although the 
committee’s views on over-all totals may 
be qualified, its final conclusions on sev- 
eral broad policies will be blunt. For 
example it feels: 
> The Paris report envisioned the. re- 
building of European livestock herds too 
rapidly. This was the biggest single ques- 
tion that-had to be resolved after study 
of the Paris report. Despite European 
pleas, the Harriman committee will sug- 
gest that the herds be built up more 
slowly. enabling the United States to cut 
sharply the Paris requests for feed grains. 
The sixteen nations were far too opti- 
mistic on their finished-goods production 
for the next four years. The Harriman 
committee therefore will shave down 
many estimates of raw-material require- 
ments as being more than European fac- 
tories could consume. However, this 
conclusion means that the Paris report 
underestimated KEurope’s import needs 
for many finished items. 
> In many instances, the best the com- 
mittee can do is to point up the intangi- 
bles. For example, the Paris report 
assumed that no freight cars could be 
built in Germany for the next two years. 
The Harriman committee is unwilling to 
accept this assumption as final. Until it 
learns how much steel and wood will be 
available in Germany for this purpose, it 
will simply raise the question. 


in the Paris Plan 


One vital uncertainty concerns the 
steel and coal needs of all of Western 
Europe. The Paris report includes a 
$400,000,000 item for steel plants, with- 
out saying where Europe can get *the 
necessary coal. If the steel-plant figure 
is cut back, European production goals, 
hinged to an enlarged steel capacity, 
must be reduced once more. 

Equally hard to answer is the question 
of agricultural equipment. The Paris re- 
port states a need for $1,200,000,000 
worth. This would double Europe’s pre- 
war farm mechanization. The committee 
doubts that enough farmers can be trained 
to handle that much equipment, or that 
adequate repair stations can be set up to 
service the equipment. But if the Paris 
request for farm machinery is pared, 
what happens to European food produc- 
tion? 

Independent Ageney: As yet, the 
committee’s’ plans for an administrative 
agency have not crystallized beyond the 
ecneral acreement that it must have 
authorily and discretion. Many members 
have urged that the agency should be 
separate from any existing governmental 
agency and should be chartered by Con- 
Alternative ideas will be outlined 
to the full committee this week by ex- 
Sen. Robert M. La Follette Jr., head of 
an administrative subcommittee, and by 
Adrian Fisher, Commerce Department 
solicitor. . 

How each country will share in Mar- 
shall plan aid also has not yet been 
reduced to paper by the committee. For 
the same reasons which rule out precise 
calculation of the over-all figure, these 
data, too, are not expected to be exact. 
The best guess: Britain will get about 
one-third, and the other fifteen countries 
will split the remaining two-thirds. 
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ments. Accordingly, Krug suggested “the 
future advisability of future shipments of 
foreign minerals to the United States in 
partial repayment of aid extended in the 
foreign rehabilitation program.” 

The Secretary of the Interior emphasized 
that it was to America’s economic ad- 
vantage to help Europe. Granting that no 
one nation could support the other nations 
of the world indefinitely, neither, he de- 
clared, could it expect security or continued 
p osverity unless the other nations .were 
reasonably sound economically. 

Optimistic as the report was, it did not 
definitely settle all the issues which the 
Marshall plan had raised. As Mr. Truman 
noted in making it public, the full answer 
would have to await the conclusions of the 
Corncil of Economic Advisers on how aid 
to Europe would affect the American 
economy and the Harriman committee 
findings on Europe’s needs (see box) . 


FOOD: 


Chicken Fricassee 


Nothing, but nothing, was inflexible 
about President Truman’s food conserva- 
tion program, Chairman Charles Luckman 
of the Citizens Food Committee observed 
last week. Many Americans, as confused 
about the waste-less food program as a 
bride preparing her first formal dinner, 
hoped so. They still couldn’t understand 
how Europe would be fed if they merely 
ate poultry instead of meat on Tuesdays, 
and meat instead of poultry on Thursdays. 
Besides, wouldn’t eating less poultry create 
an embarrassing chicken surplus, and 
didn’t a chicken just go on eating grain if 
it wasn’t itself eaten? Once Luckman was 
convinced, poultryless Thursdays were 
sure to go. 

Still confident, of the voluntary drive’s 
success, Luckman said he was “well aware” 
of scattered cases of noncompliance. How- 
ever, he preferred to look at the credit 
side of the ledger: 
> The baking industry said it would try 
to save 3,000,000 bushels of wheat a month 
by plugging the sale of small loaves rather 
than large ones, and by baking two-layer 
instead of three-layer cakes and pies with- 
out crusts on top. 
>The brewing industry said it would cut 
down use of grain, including a 25 per cent 
saving in corn, without cutting production 
or lowering quality. 
> President Truman chilled the hopes of 
those who wanted price control and ra- 
tioning restored. by calling them _police- 
state methods. The President, who in 1946 
had repeatedly asked Congress to extend 
consumer controls during the OPA battles, 
said such measures were justifiable only in 
an emergency. 
>The White House canceled. its ‘six state 
dinners scheduled for this winter because 


of “the urgent necessity for the conserva- 
tion of food.” 
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POLITICS: 


Campaign Likeness 


Although admittedly no art critic, Presi- 
dent Truman knew what he liked when he 
saw it. His views on modern art were well 
known; he called it “ham and eggs” art 


because, he told his press conference, it - 


looked as if the artist stood back and 
threw an egg at the canvas. 

When the President saw the portrait of 
him done last spring by Greta Kempton, 
a New York artist, he liked it immediately. 
In the classical tradition of formal por- 
traiture, it had all the fidelity of an en- 
larged photograph. Mrs. Truman and 
daughter Margaret also liked it; they said 
Miss Kempton had caught the President’s 
“warmth and kindliness” as no previous 
artist had. Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder, who also had posed for Miss 
Kempton, admired the work so much he 
talked other Cabinet members into buying 
it to present to the President at a sur- 
prise ceremony. 

Last week, it came out that the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, hardly a hot- 
bed of surrealism, had liked the Kempton 
portrait, too, and fervently hoped that 
most Americans would agree with its taste 
in art. The committee had ordered millions 
of copies lithographed to be used as post- 
ers in next year’s Presidential campaign. 





Plugged Nickel: Rep. Joseph 
Martin, Speaker of the House, 
points to the 1,900-pound buffalo 
he bagged with a single shot on 
a North Dakota hunting trip. 
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Portrait: The President likes it 


The Poll and the President 


For the Democrats, last week’s Gallup 

poll could hardly have been more hearten- 
ing. The results: 
P If a Presidential election were held to- 
day, the Democrats would have a 56 to 44 
per cent edge over the , “een Only 
one year ago, the Democrats trailed, 47-53. 
> Independent voters today would favor 
the Democrats over the Republicans, 57 to 
43. In October 1946, the GOP led 62-38. 
> President Truman’s handling of his job 
today is approved by 55 per cent and 
disapproved by 29, while 16 have no 
opinion. A year ago only 32 per cent ap- 
proved, 53 per cent disapproved, and 15 
had no opinion. 


Not the Colonel’s Choice 


Whom does Col. Robert R. McCormick’s 
Chicago Tribune consider: 

“The new Willkie in the Republican 
woodpile”? 

> “The real author of the so-called Morgen- 
thau plan for a Carthaginian peace for 
Germany”? 

> “England’s man to the extent of having 
been given a Scotch castle, an Oxford 
honorary degree, a Grand Cross in the 
Order of the Bath, and the sword of the 
city of London”? 

> “France’s man to the tune of the Grand 
Cordon of the Legion of Honor’? 

> “Holland’s man by gift of a gold sword?” 
»“New York’s man by installation as 
keeper of the internationalist citadel at 
Columbia”? 

To the MacArthur-minded Tribune, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower last week was 
“everybody’s man but America’s, and that 
makes him an impossibility on the Re- 
publican ticket.” The Tribune’s conclusion: 
“Eisenhower is a good candidate for Vice 
President in a bad year—on the New 
Deal ticket.” 

On Eisenhower’s behalf, Maj. Gen. Floyd 
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Harris & Ewing 


With an Indian war whoop, Admiral Nimitz begins to relax 


L Parks, Army Public Information Chief, 
reiterated that his boss “neither seeks nor 
desires political office . . . deprecates the 
formation of [Eisenhower for President] 
clubs urees that individuals do not 
spend their time and money in their sup- 
port.” But rather than say he wouldn't 
accept the Presi:lential nomination, the 
furthest the Army Chief of Staff himself 
went last week was to ectivocate: “T don’t 
want anything to do with politics.” 


SERVICES: 
Nimitz Steps Down 


To Navy men, Fle +t Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, a soft-spoken Texan who suc- 
ceeded the cold and austere Fleet Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King as Chief of Naval 
Operations in 1945, was like a white Ber- 
muda cruise ship sailing in the wake of 
a gray dreadnaught. Where King had 
manaved to shiver the timbers of jumor 
officers with only a sharp glance, Nimitz 
was a white-haired, pink-cheeked, blue- 
eyed man who nodded to everyone he met 
each morning when he walked the three 
and one-quarter miles from his home to 
the Navy Department. 

Even when he moved up from Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, to the 
Washington desk job of CNO after V-J 
Day, Nimitz remained the man whose 
Annapolis classmates 42 years ago dubbed 
him “cheerful” and “modest.” His tact 
was disarming. After one discussion with 
an intense young Navy officer, Nimitz 
muttered: “I’m afraid that young man 
has mistaken courtesy for concurrence.” 
At heated conferences of his staff, com- 
posed of half air and half surface-ship 
admirals; he generally cleared the atmos- 
phere with a mild joke. 

Last week, Nimitz, 62, announced that 
he would leave active duty in mid-Decem- 
ber and promptiy began relaxing by be- 
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coming an honorary chief of the Ottawa 
Indians, with the title of BE-KA-NA-GE 
(The winner). His possible successors: 
Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, a submariner 
like Nimitz and Pacific fleet commander; 
Admiral William H. P. Blandy, Atlantic 
fleet commander and top man at Bikini, 
and Admiral DeWitt C. Ramsey, a car- 
rier expert who is now vice chief of na- 
val operations. 

Under the law Nimitz technically can 
never retire, and will draw his $15,000 
salary for life. After an auto trip with his 
wife and two daughters, he said he would 
be available for any job the President 
might give him except a diplomatic ap- 
pointment and meanwhile planned to 
“keep contacts with the active Navy” at a 
large port like San Francisco. He declared: 
“T certainly don’t intend to curl up and 
die yet.” 


PEOPLE: 


Glen Taylor’s Ride 


Paul Revere didn’t sing, dance, whistle, 
or play the guitar on his midnight ride 
through Middlesex County 172 years ago. 
But then, he never spent 21 years in show 
business, as Glen Taylor did before he 
warbled his way into the Senate. Revere 
covered only 20 miles of Massachusetts 
and used just one horse. Hollywood hadn’t 
vet turned history into an extravaganza. 

Last week in Hollywood, the land of 
the supercolossal, Taylor planned to 
make an epic of the Paul Revere story. 
The Singing Cowboy from Pocatello, 
Idaho, had cast himself in the role of 
Revere in modern dress, with modern im- 
provements. And he was already in re- 
hearsal. 

The script called for him to gallop 150 
times as far as Revere did, all the way 
from California to Washington, D.C. The 
action was spread over 60 days, instead of 





just one night. In the cast were three 
horses. Among the nonhistorical props 
were Taylor’s 1946 Nash and house trailer, 
as well as such gadgets as planes, trains, 
and buses. 

No. the redcoats weren’t coming; but 
a Red war, Taylor insisted, was and it was 
our own’ fault. A Wallace Democrat, the 
Idahoan bitterly opposed both the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall plan, but hav- 
ing been around the country since Congress 
adjourned last July, he recognized that 
most Americans favored them. As Taylor 
himself put it: “With everyone who raises 
his voice against our foreign policy looked 
upon as something of a traitor, I still can- 
not reconcile myself to that policy. I feel 
they’re all out of step except me.” 

His plan was to speak wherever anyone 
would listen to him on the dangers that 
he saw in the nation’s foreign policy. While 
in show business, Taylor had learned that 
“if you want to pack ’em in, you’ve got 
to hoke it.” He had campaigned for the 
Senate on horseback and serenaded the 
voters, accompanying himself on the guitar. 
One of his favorite numbers: “I’m going 
crazy, don’t you want to come along?” 
He had won. He figured the same tech- 
nique might win again. 

As Taylor had worked it out, his brother 
Paul would drive the Nash and _ house 
trailer 50 miles the first day, then wait 
for him to catch up with the horses. He 
and Paul would eat and sleep in the house 
trailer. The next morning, he would set out 
first, travel 50 miles, and wait for Paul. 
If the horse that he was riding broke 
down, he would use one of the other two. 
If an invitation came to speak any place 
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Taylor: Did Revere wear a Homburg? 
Newsweek, October 27, 1947 | 
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How will you have your 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Seemann “pure rubber,” by itself, 
is practically good for nothing. But 
when it’s mixed with certain chemi- 
cals, rubber becomes one of the most 
useful citizens in modern society. 
What does Goodyear mix with rub- 
ber? That depends on the kind of 
rubber that’s wanted . . . for tires on 
your car, for heels on your shoes, for 
hose in your garden, for covering on 
your floor, for shower curtain in your 
hathroom—or for any of the literally 
thousands of everyday uses of rubber. 
To painstaking Goodyear com- 
pounders, working with one secret 


formula after another, rubber is a 
continuous challenge. They use sul- 
fur, zine oxide, carbon black and 
unnumbered other elements—mi- 
nutely measured in a myriad of dif- 
ferent combinations . . . to make 
rubber do today what it has never 
done before . . . to pave the way for 
still greater use of this substance. 
Men and women of Goodyear take 
from their daily jobs an added, warm- 
ing satisfaction . . . because Goodyear 
leadership in rubber does so much 
today for the greater convenience, 
comfort and safety of everybody. 





rubber ? 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear works 
in other fields—aeronautics, chemi- 
cals, metals, plastics ... making sure 
that all Goodyear products are better 
today than they were yesterday, better 


tomorrow than they are today. 
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GOOD,YEAR 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 














FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS—Says Patrick to Michael, 
“Here's whiskey so smooth it’s the top 0° the evenin’!” 
PM de Luxe! ... served with gardenias du jour... 
Now to light up the candles and call in the guests 


for a mellow Old-Fashioned good time! 


IF IT ISN°T IT ISN'T AN EVENING 





National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 


Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 70% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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Atlantic rescue: A lifeboat returns from the Bermuda Sky Queen carrying survivors to the cutter Bibb... 


off his route, he would use plane, train, or 
bus, rejoining Paul later. 

Last week, Taylor was all set, except 
that he still hadn’t found three horses 
that suited him. But he was sure he would 
in time to start out Oct. 26. 


AVIATION: , 


Rescue at Sea 


Hardly were the 69 persons rescued 
from the flying boat Bermuda Sky Queen 
dry and warm aboard the Coast Guard 
cutter Bibb last week when repercussions 
over its ill-fated charter flight from Poole. 


. . . while aboard the cutter, other plane 


Newsweek, October 27. 19'7 * 


England, began. A three-man investigat- 
ing committee of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board convened in Boston, where the 
Bibb docked Sunday, Oct. 19, to learn 
why the Sky Queen had run out of fuel 
some 840 miles northeast of Newfound- 
land. 


All that was- known was that Pilot 
Charles Martin, 33-year-old ex-Navy 


flier, made an “incomparable” landing at 
sea amidst waves as high as three-story 
buildings. He taxied 3 miles to the side 
of the weather ship Bibb. With the two 
craft lashed together by a tow-line, small 
boats from the Bibb saved all aboard the 
plane, making perilous crossings in seas 





so choppy that two boats were swamped 
and lost. The Sky Queen then was sunk 
by the Bibb’s guns. 

Attention next turned to the Sky 
Queen’s owner, American International 
Airways. J. Stuart: Robertson, the air- 
line’s president, said that a CAB in- 
spector had examined the Sky Queen 
“just before it took off for Europe on the 
first leg of its round trip and gave it a 
clean bill of health.” He said the plane 
was on a “contract flight” for Air Liaison 
Ltd., a British firm, and was not required 
to obtain CAB certification for regularly 
scheduled transatlantic service. 

The CAB, however, charged that the 





Acuae nutus 


passengers watch; a plane has dropped diapers for the babies 
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Sky Queen was transporting passengers 
illegally, as all aircraft in irregular over- 
seas service had been forbidden to carry 
passengers since Sept. 10. It temporarily 
revoked American International’s operat- 


ing rights. 


LABOR: 


Marshall and the CIO 


For once, George C. Marshall appeared 
diffident and uncertain. All the cards were 
stacked against him. When he arose last 
Wednesday Oct. 15, to address the CIO 
convention in Boston, it marked the first 
time in history that any Secretary of 
State had appeared before any labor con- 
vention. Marshall had never had much 
contact with union leaders, who might re- 
























act indifferently to his reserved, austere 
manner. Most important of all, the CIO 
admittedly was studded with Communists 
and fellow travelers, who violently op- 
posed his policies as imperialist, Fascist, 
and warlike. 

The CIO’s left wing, although already 
in retreat, was still so noisy that the domi- 
nant anti-Communists had accepted a 
vague resolution on foreign policy in or- 
der to avoid a sharp floor fight. The 
resolution, while approving aid to Europe, 
studiously avoided mention of Russia or 
the Marshall plan. If now they could 
stampede the convention into booing 
Marshall or attempting to shout him 
down, they would materially strengthen 
Russia’s hand. Russian propagandists 
could tell European labor that at least 
one powerful branch of American labor— 
the 6,000,000-man CIO, to which Euro- 
pean unions are most sympathetic—op- 
posed American foreign policy, including 
the Marshall plan. 

Plain Speaking: Yet Marshall didn’t 
mince words. In simple but pointed lan- 
guage, he warned the delegates that labor 
could not evade responsibility in helping 
to halt the spread of Russian totalitarian- 
ism in Western Europe. 

“If labor can be confused or embittered, 
if labor can be made to lose faith in the 
community of which it forms a part. then 
the core of any national society is threat- 
ened,” he declared. “The enemies of de- 
mocracy know this .. . 1 am confident 
of American labor’s reaction to efforts 


made to disrupt the structure of our 
society . 

“As I see it today, [the issue] is simply 
whether or net men are to be left free to 
organize their social, political, and eco- 
nomic existence in accordance with their 
desires; or whether they are to have their 
lives arranged and dictated for them by 
small groups of men who have arrogated 
to themselves this arbitrary power.” 

When Marshall had finished, the con- 
vention broke into an uproar of applause. 
Only the most diehard Communists and 
fellow travelers among the 600 delegates 
and 1,400 spectators remained silent. 
Three delegates at the Food, Tobacco, and 
Agricultural Workers table presided over 
by party-lining Donald Henderson sat 
glum and unmoving. Here and there in 
the convention ballroom were other seated 
figures. However, even Harry Bridges got 
to his feet; then he stuck his thumbs 
over the edge of his pants and steadfastly 
did not applaud. Finally, Reid Robinson, 
of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 


conspicuously up front, rose, too. 


Significance ~- 


Marshall scored more than a personal 
triumph. It was a triumph also for the 
anti-Communist majority in the CIO. and 
for Philip Murray, the soft-voiced CIO 
president, who invited the Secretary of 
State in an effort to swing the organization 
behind American foreign policy. 

During the Hitler-Stalin pact, the CIO 
had been split on foreign policy, and left- 


Out of Ashes: Six months ago, when 
the nitrate-laden French freighter 
Grandcamp blew up in its harbor, 
resulting fires and explosions almost 
leveled the industrial boomtown of 
Texas City, Texas, killing 500 of its 
residents and causing $50,000,000 in 
property damage. Today, its wounds 
healed, Texas City is booming again. 
Then (left) and now (right) photos 
show W. H. Sandberg, railroad offi- 
cial; Rachael Valdez and her grand- 
mother Regina Martinez; and _ the 
city’s giant Monsanto chemical plant, 
which was entirely destroyed but is 
being enlarged as well as rebuilt. 


International Photos 
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Your enjoyment climbs to new altitudes through radio and television achievements of RCA Laboratories. 


RCA LABORATORIES -your'magic carpet” 


Re. 





ee 


fo new wonders of radio and television 


More and more people will go sight- 
seeing by television as the number 
of stations and home receivers in- 
creases. Eventually, television net- 
works will serve homes from coast 
to coast .. . bringing you the news as 
it happens . . . sports events... drama 
... vaudeville. 

Many of the advances which have 
made possible these extended serv- 
ices of radio-electronics, in sound 
and sight, originated in research 
conducted by RCA Laboratories. 





Recent RCA “firsts” include: ultra- 
sensitive television cameras that give 
startling clarity to all-electronic tele- 
vision .. . tiny tubes for compact, 
lightweight portable radios . . .“pic- 
ture tube” screens for brilliant tele- 
vision reception. 

In other fields of radio-electronigs, 
RCA has pioneered major achieve- 
ments—including the electron micro- 
scope. Research by RCA Labora- 
tories goes into every product bear- 
ing the name RCA or RCA Victor. 





RCA Laboratories at Princeton, N. J., 
one of the world’s centers of radio and 
electronic research. © When in New York 
City, see’the radio-electronic wonders on 
display at RCA EXHIBITION HALL, 
36 West 49th Street. Free admission 
Radio Corporation of America, Radio 
City, New York 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





TTHILE the records, both past and 

/ present, are incomplete, they im- 
dicate that more senators and rep- 
resentatives—approximately 125 in all 
—have gone to Europe since mid- 
August than in any comparable period 
in our history. Most of them have gone, 
not for recreation or a change of scene, 
but as serious observers and 
investigators. 

More important than the 
total number of these Con- 
gressional explorers is the 
fact that they represent 
cross-sections of both par- 
ties. They took with them, 
of course, their respective 
prejudices and backgrounds, 
which in some instances are 
extremely limited. From so 
variegated a group a full consensus 
could not be expected. Besides, some of 
the investigators have not vet re- 
turned. A sampling of the reactions of 
those who have conie back points, how- 
ever, to these major conclusions: 

1—Isolationism, on the part of some, 
has been softened. On the part. of 
others, there has been no perceptible 
change. 

2—Most of those who went as sup- 
porters of the bipartisan foreign policy 
of the United States returned with the 
feeling that with respect to Europe this 
policy is, in the main, correctly formu- 
lated and has a real chance of saving 
civilization, as we know iW, in Western 
Europe. 

Some were impressed with the urgent 
need of stopgap aid, others less so. 
They vary in their ideas as to how 
much long-term aid may be required 
and as to the conditions which should 
be attached to it. Some believe that 
most European nations must be jarred 
into a greater determination to help 
themselves. But they see that large- 
scale from the 
United States is necessary and behevé 


economic assistance 
that it can be effective in containing 
Soviet-Communist expansion and put- 
ting democracy in Western Europe on 
a sound tooting. 


wo other reactions may be signifi- 
iat Both the degree of austerity 
in Britain and the equaliiy with which 
it is enforced impressed even those 
Congressmen who disasree most thor- 
ouzhly with the policies of the Labor 








What Our Congressmen Found in Europe 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


government. Those who went into East- 
ern Europe. and some who did not go 
beyond Western Europe, were struck 
by our lack of machinery for combat- 
ting anti-American propaganda. 
Regardless of their other impressions, 
the Congressional investigators have re- 
turned with a new, or renewed, ap- 
preciation of the importance 
of the United States in the 
eyes of Europeans. Some of 
them say that Europeans 
overestimate our economic 
capabilities and that they 
rely too much on our gener- 
osity and not enough on 
themselves. Some found a 
lack «of gratitude for the aid 
we already have given, and 
an unwillingness to accept 
our economic advice with our money. 
But probably without exception they 
have come back with the realization 
that the United States is the preeminent 
world power and that what we do, or 
fail to do, will affect profoundly, if not 
decisively. the future of Europe. 


N general, the senators and _ repre- 
I sentatives who have seen the most of 
Europe. before, during, anc after the 
war, seem to be the least pessimistic 
about the future, provided that we 
stand firm against Soviet-Communist 
expansion and use the economic 
strength which we can readily spare to 
hel, those whose basic political beliefs 
and customs are similar to ours. This 
checks with views of Ingh officials in 
the executive branch of the government. 

The slowness with w‘uch we are re- 
sponding to what has become a crisis in 
Europe is disiressing to the best-in- 
formed observers. Every day of delay 
adds to the msk that the levee will break 
before we get around to reinforcing it. 
But all who are impatient may find a 
measure of comfort in recalling the 
predominant state of mind of the 80th 
Congress when it was elected and when 
it convened. It was intent upon econ- 
omivs whicl. would have gutted the 
armed forces, forced the evacuation of 
Germany, Austria, Korea, and perhaps 
Japan, and almost’ eliminated further 
foreign aid. It is hesitant now and when 
it meets it may quibble and chisel 
but it. will not be prevailingly oblivi- 
ous, as it was nine months ago, to the 
world scene and America’s stakes in it. 
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wing unions had staged strikes designed 
to hamper aid to Britain. This time, the 
CIO had made up its mind decisively, and 
the Communist minority had been told 
to watch their words and their step. 

The sentiment among the CIO leaders 
was so unmistakable, in fact, that Sen. 
Claude Pepper. Florida Democrat, threw 
away his prepared speech—a violent at- 
tack on “militarists and Wall Streeters 
dreaming of world conquest”—and, sharp- 
ly reversing his field from left to right, 
delivered instead a talk urging an end to 
international name-calling and a world- 
wide cut in armaments. 


Lewis and the AFL 


“TIntellectually fat and stately asses ... 
cattle . . . bellvcrawlers . . . grovelers . . .” 

On and on, the voice thundered. “This 
federation has no head. Its neck has just 
grown up and haired over 

“Are you to debase yourselves, put your 
tails between your legs, run like cravens 
before this law? .. . You cry all is lost .. . 
Do your duty for once.” 

To John L. Lewis, thus roaring at the 
700 delegates gathered in San Francisco 
for the AFL’s 66th convertion last week, 
the federation could do its duty only by 
refusing to comply with the Taft-Hartley 
law. But in spite of his insults, the dele- 
gates were not convinced. They were tired 
of being pushed around by Lewis. First, 
he had temporarily kept all their unions 
from NLRB certification by defying an 
order from its counsel, Robert N. Den- 
ham, that members of the AFL’s executive 
council, being federation officials, all sign 
affidavits denying Communist affiliations. 
Then, after Denham’s order was amended 
by the NLRB to cover only executives of 
union locals and internationals; the mine 
leader’s refusal to sign kept the 300,000 
workers in AFL federal unions—those di- 
rectly under the executive council, whose 
members would have to sign in their behalf 
—from getting NLRB protection. 

Fed up, the delegates rebelled. They 
voted 7 to 1 to change the AFL’s constitu- 
tion. Although the council was left intact, 
only the president and secretary-treasurer 
would hereatter be considered officers, and 
hence obliged to deny Communism. 

Irate, Lewis huffed from the conven- 
tion, announcing that he would refuse to 
run for reelection to “this debased, de- 
natured and dehydrated council.” In his 
place, the delegates elected one of his old 
enemies, Daniel W. Tracy, head of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. _ 

Then, fearful of goading the angry mine 
leader too much, the delegates attempted 
a bit of placation. A move to dissolve 
Lewis’s catch-all District 50, which has 
been raiding other federation unions, was 
tabled. And the convention voted also 
to spend as much as $3,000,000 to figiit 
the Taft-Hartley law. 


Newsweek, October 27, 1947 
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NEW TIMKEN “3 for 1” AXLES—another 
exclusive Timken Axle development—the 
greatest engineering advance in the com- 


mercial vehicle industry. Ask rr truck 
dealer for the facts! 











Buyers’ side 
of a truck! 


Unusual? 
Not at all! 


This is the side of the truck 
buyers must look to for lower 
ton-mile costs. 

Why? Because the axles carry, 
move and stop the load. 


If you want the most modern 
medium- and heavy-duty axles 
and brakes on the market to- 
day, specify Timken Axles and 
Brakes—“‘The Accepted Stand- 
ard!” 


Look under the next vehicles 
you buy! Be a wise buyer. 





TIMKEN 
AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION © OSHKOSH, WIS. 
TIMKEN AXLE BRAKE DIVISION © DETROIT, MICH. 























ASSEMBLY: 


UNITED NATIONS 








Many the Tasks, Short the Time 


Red and yellow leaves fluttering in a 
warm October sun drew UN Secretariat 
members out onto the sloping lawn at Lake 
Success. They ignored “Please Keep Off 
the Grass” signs. But lunchtime sunbaths 
had to be brief, for delegates to the second 
session of the General Assembly worked 
overtime last week to complete their 
agendas and get out of the committee 
rooms by Christmas. 

Committees used the time-saving simul- 
taneous interpretation system. Joseph 
Bech of Luxembourg, chairman of the over- 
worked Political and Security Committee, 
scolded members for arrivjng late to the 
11 a.m. sessions. But still the committees 
crept down their formidable agendas in a 
petty pace. Stenotypists did not record 
the last syllable of general debate on 


XM 
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er, was responsible for peace in Palestine. 
Creech Jones solemnly made it clear that 
Britain was set for an India-like with- 
drawal, probably in the spring. This week 
the committee began to make its decisions. 
It would probably recommend partition, 
then argue over its enforcement, and the 
boundaries of the Jewish and Arab states. 

Greece: On Oct. 13, by a vote of 40 to 
6, Committee 1 (Political and Security) 
rejected Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky’s resolution blaming 
Greece for its own border troubles, and 
calling for the withdrawal of foreign mili- 
tary aid. That left for General Assembly 
debate this week a previous American pro- 
posal designed to restrain Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Albania from aiding Greek 
guerrillas. It would establish a Balkan 





Jewish representatives at the UN hope for peace but prepare for trouble 


Palestine until 9:25 p.m. on Oct. 16. The 
worst, debate on specific points, was- yet 
to come. 

Three days earlier, after a three-week 
running argument, Chairman Bech was 
finally able to cross off his committee’s 
agenda item three, the Greek case. But 
there were still nine points to cover. The 
UN’s week of making haste slowly: 

Palestine: In the special Palestine 
Committee, Arab representatives vainly 
tried to buck the almost unique example 
of Soviet-American agreement in favor of 
partition. Heartened Jewish Agency rep- 
resentatives declared themselves hopeful 
of peace but prepared for war in the Holy 
Land. The British Colonial Secretary, Ar- 
thur Creech Jones, denied an American 
contention that Britain, as mandate pow- 
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“border-watch” committee with headquar- 
ters in Salonika. The Russian bloc refused 
to accept proffered seats on it. 

Little Assembly: Having sent its 
recommendations on Greece to the As- 
sembly, Committee 1 took up the Marshall 
plan for an “interim committee” of the 
General Assembly, or “Little Assembly.” 
The American plan would set up a 57- 
nation group to consider peace and se- 
curity problems when the Assembly itself 
was not in session. Unlike the Security 
Council, it would make recommendations 
—to the Assembly—upon a majority vote 
without the threat of a Russian veto. 
Britain produced a modified version, which 
an American adviser called “a Littler As- 
sembly.” It-aimed to meet Russian objec- 
tions to the American scheme. But when 


Chairman Bech appointed a subcommittee 
to resolve the differences, the Slav bloc 
refused to sit in. Soviet delegate Andrei 
A. Gromyko declared: “The word ‘com- 
promise’ is not in the Soviet glossary on 
this issue.” 

Korea: On Oct. 17 American delegate 
Warren R. Austin presented Secretary 
General Trygve Lie with a proposal to end 
the two-year Soviet-American deadlock 
on Korean independence. It provided for 
a UN commission to supervise elections 


‘before April 1948 in the Russian and 


American zones. The Korean Government 
subsequently established would arrange 
the withdrawal of about 90,000 Soviet 
and 45,000 American occupation troops. 


Vyshinsky Verbal Violence 


Andrei Vyshinsky, Russia’s ideological 
Galahad,last week in UN committees con- 
tinued his holy war on the warmongers. 
Vyshinsky’s skirmishes included: 

PA rebuff to Minister of State Hector 
MeNeil of Britain for referring to the re- 
vival of the Comintern: “There’s no Com- 
intern. You’re having hallucinations, night- 
mares. Why don’t you take some valerian 
. .. to calm your fears?” 

> Calling Secretary Marshall’s Little As- 
sembly plan a “farce,” “machination,” 
“camouflage,” and “notorious proposal,” 
designed to leave the Security Council 
“high and dry.” 

> Another personal attack on John Foster 
Dulles: “War psychosis is encouraged by 
reactionary circles which Mr. Dulles knows 
a lot about.” : 
P An assertion that accusations about 
Albanian, Yugoslav, and Bulgarian depra- 
dations on Greece were “a bubble of bluff 
blown by the United States.” 

> The charge that the United States was 
“pulling the strings of Greek policy .. . 
We want to call attention to the tyranny 
with which aid of the United: States is 
terrorizing the people with the help of 
bayonets.” 

> Threatening to “speak for a whole week, 
night and day, if necessary . . . to insure 
peace and quiet in the Balkans.” 


IRAQ: 


Safety First 


The Arab state of Iraq employed the 
diplomatic snub last week to protest 
American endorsement of Palestine parti- 
tion. On Oct. 13 Acting Foreign Minister 
Abdul Ilah Hafidh summoned the Amer- 
ican chargé d'affaires in Bagdad. It would 
be “inadvisable,” he suggested, for two 
congressmen touring the Middle East to 
visit Bagdad.on Oct. 14 as they planned. 
Their safety could not be assured, No 
Iraqi official would receive them. The 
snubbed, Reps. Frances P. Bolton of Ohio 
and Chester E. Merrow of New Hamp- 


shire, flew to Iran instead. 


Newsweek, Octobér 27, 1947 

















ALL OVER THE MAP=-YOU’LL FIND 
EXPERT KAISER AND FRAZER SERVICE 


—FROM ONE OF THE FOUR LARGEST 
AUTOMOBILE DEALER ORGANIZATIONS IN THE WORLD! 


There are a lot more Kaiser-Frazer dealers in the United 
States than there are counties! They form one of the four 
largest automobile dealer organizations in the world! So, it 
makes no difference where you live — or where you go— 
‘round the corner or down the street there ‘is always a K-F 
dealer ready and anxious to serve you. 


Every Kaiser-Frazer dealer has a factory-approved service 
garage, modern equipment, an available supply of genuine 
factory parts, and trained mechanics who know the most 
efficient and economical way to make adjustments and repairs. 
Why not visit your nearby K-F dealer today? Let him check 
the condition of your present car — regardless of its make. 
He can service it well — and at the right price. And he will 
tell you its fair trade-in value toward a new Kaiser or Frazer. 











POSTWAR SERVICE METHODS 


At Willow Run—the only 100% postwar 
automobile plant —Kaiser-Frazer has set 
up a 100% postwar Service School. It 
has been graduating service men from all 
over the Union for sixteen months. It 
will continue to train expert mechanics 
and service managers for Kaiser-Frazer 
distributors and dealers everywhere. 





KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION e WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 











EUROPE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








Rising Tempers in the War of Ideas 


> The crowd: closed in .on Gervasio 
Federici. Someone shouted a demand that 
he say “Long live Communism.” Federici 
refused. A knife flashed and the 23-year- 
old youth sank to the ground fatally 
wounded. 

P Nearly every time Maurice Thorez 
started to talk a man popped up with an 
objection. The pudgy features of the 
French Communist leader began to red- 
den as he tried to address the pre-election 
meeting. Finally he turned on the Socialist 
heckler and punched him in the face. 


These two incidents, one tragic and 
one comic, were by-products of the elec- 
tions in Italy on Oct. 12 and those in 
France on Oct. 19 which thrust Charles 
de Gaulle once more to the forefront of 
French polities as the hero of anti- 
communism, The first incident gave the 
Christian Democratic party a martyr; 
thousands lined the streets of Rome for 
the funeral of a “proud affirmer of human 
liberty.” and Premier Alcide De Gasperi 
solemnly paid his respects to Federici’s 
body. The second exposed the French 
Communists to publie denunciation and 
private laughter, But both incidents had 


a far deeper significance; They under: 
lined the risimg distemper of the times 
mv Ltaly and in France, currently the most 
inporlant battlegrounds in the ideologt 
al war between the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 

Most observers will probably agree that 
at present—unlike 1939—no one on either 


side actually wants to turn the ideological 
war into a shooting war. Neither do guns 


Cas 


go off by themselves. But triggers can be 
pulled by angry men. And in both Italy 
and France, as one funeral and one punch 
showed, tempers were rising toward the 
point where bullets replace ballots. 


FRANCE: 


Votes for de Gaulle 


To Marlene Dietrich the bus and sub- 
way strike that paralyzed Paris last week 
was an inconvenience. She had to send 
her own chauffeur and American limousine 
to take her dressmakers to their shop so 
they could finish her new dresses (which 
will reveal only 4 inches of the celebrated 
Dietrich legs). But to Marcelle Gaudin, 
57-year-old charwoman, the strike was a 
major trial. Her utilitarian legs ached, 
after 45 minutes of waiting at the corner 
of Porte Maillot and Avenue de la Grande 
Armée for a place in one of the rocking, 
jampacked trucks that provided spotty 
transport for some of the capital’s 4,000,- 
000 people. 


“Oh, those rich salauds!” she shrieked 
at the passing stream of private cars, her 


voice rising in fury against the honking of 
horns and jinglng of bicycle bells, “They 


aren't having any trouble getting all the 
gavolitie they want, Its the rest of us who 


are stuck, [t took me two hours to get to 


work this morning, I’m lucky when I make 
7,000 franes a month. But the conducteurs 
get 17,000 and they have to go on strike 
because it isn’t enough!” 

The conducteurs—subway motormen— 


had struck’in what was originally an out- 
growth of an intraunion battle. Led by a 
shrewd anarcho-syndicalist, René Clément, 
they left the powerful General Confedera- 
tion of Labor (CGT) last winter and set 
up an autonomous union. On Oct. 11, using 
standard wage demands as an excuse, Cleé- 
ment struck the Métro as a bold challenge 
to the CGT. For the Communist-controlled 
Confederation wanted no trouble on the 
eve of last Sunday’s critical municipal elec- 
tions. It tried first to forbid the “wildcat” 
strike, Failing, it then had to back the 
strike by calling out other bus and Métro 
unions, to cash in on whatever benefits 
Clément won. 

Clément, the anti-Communist, then an- 
nounced that he had lost interest in a strike 
which has acquired Communist political 
overtones and offered to send his motor- 
men back to work. The government, how- 
ever, refused concessions—until this Mon- 
day when it resumed negotiations that 
ended the strike. The tieup, a Communist 
liability, had continued through election 
day. 

Parisians therefore went afoot in bright 
clear weather to the polls on Oct. 19 
simultaneously with voters in 38,000 other 
communities. They sensed that, although 
these were only municipal elections, they 
would show where France stood in the 
great ideological struggle. To the astonish- 


ment of everyone, including Charles de 
Gaulle, the Gaullist Reunion of the 


French People surged vigorously into the 


lead, 


De Gaulle now stood out as the new 


“strong man” of France, His party, fight: 


ing its first election, had won more than 
40 per cent of the total vote throughout 


the country and 47 of the 90 seats in the 
Paris Municipal Council. The Com- 
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“What's this we hear about you taking bets that the Russians and Americans will have a go by Christmas?” 








wiles--Londoi: «xpress 


The trend in the French and Italian elections gives the humor of this British cartoon a slightly sour taste 
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AND DRIVE IT YOURSELF 


Yes, it’s really easier than you might think to rent a big new Chev- 
rolet or other fine car from Hertz and drive it yourself And thus 
In a Car as private as your own you've got quick, convenient trans- 
portation that costs surprisingly little. That’s why thousands of 
business concerns and individuals, travel by train or plane, and at 
their destinations rent cars from Hertz, beautifully conditioned 
and properly insured, to conclude their missions comfortably, and 
save time and money. 

It’s actually as easy as A BC: 


A. Look for the Hertz yellow and black sign. 
B. Show your driver's license and identify yourself. 


C. Drive away in a Chevrolet, or other fine car, filled with gas 
and oil, ready to go! 


[planning trip, you can make arangemens for cat reervations 


at your destination before you leave home through the new RAIL 
AUTO and PLANE*AUTO TRAVEL PLANS, Consult your local 


plane or train ticket seller. Herta is the only nation-wide rent-a-car 


system, largest in the world, serving 250 cities in the United States 
and Canada. Call your local Hertz station listed in the telephone 
classified section for complete information about the Hertz easy 
rental plan. For FREE Directory of a// Hertz stations throughout 


United States and Canada—write Hertz Drivurself System, Dept. 
6107, Pontiac, Michigan. 


Crucks too! 


Hundreds of concerns, large and small, profitably use HERTZ LONG 
AND SHORT TERM TRUCK LEASING SERVICE, available 
in many cities. Painted to your order. Complete maintenance service. 
Use your own drivers. Individual trucks rented on Drivurself Plan, too. 
Write Hertz Drivurself System, Dept. 6107, Pontiac, Mich. 





HERES HOW Cty " IS TO 


RENT A NEW CAR 


Geautllly Condtioned Peaperly lasured 














Come in where you see the Hertz yellow and black 
sign, famous symbol of efficient, courteous service, 


Show your driver's license and identify yourself. The at- 
tendant is always happy to serve you and serve you well, 


Drive away in a new Chevrolet, or other fine car, beav- 
tifully conditioned, properly insured, ready to travel. 
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Les Fommes de Paris: These 


munists and the Socialists more than held 
their ground, the former increasing their 
previous 25 per cent of the vote to some 30 
per cent. But the  middle-of-the-road 
MRP lost heavily to de Gaulle. Most 
Frenchmen had apparently decided it was 
time to choose sides. 

Significance 

Both the French and the earlier Italian 
election in Rome reflected a development 
that was perhaps inevitable: the division 
of the voters into Communist and anti- 
Communist groupings with other parties 
losing influence. 

In Italy the most effective anti-Red 
party, the Christian Democrats, exactly 
doubled the vote they had received in 
1946. In France the same tendency ac- 
counted for the phenomenal pulling power 
of de Gaulle’s RPF party. 

The most imminent danger in this bitier 
division lay in the chance that the Com- 
munists as a militant minority im both 
Itaiy and France might be tempted to 
overthrow the existing governments before 
the Red strength ebbed any further and 
before anti-Communist measures could be 
adopted by their opponents. Their almost 
certain weapon, at this stage. would be 
strikes. Sheila Baker of Newsweek's Paris 
bureau cabled: “A perhaps over-Machia- 
vellian but increasingly discussed hypothe- 
sis is that the Communists will now at- 
tempt to force de Gaulle’s hand—bring 
him into power before he is ready and then 
perhaps with a general strike destroy him 
before he can become intrenched.” 
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Paristan 
s ne six slim actresses illustrating the s/.cmpi- 
ness of both their working clothes and the stage 


contrasts 


IRAN: 
Fit to Print 


Note on freedom of the press in Te- 
heran: Maridi Emrooz, a weekly news- 
paper in the Iranian capital, last week of- 
fered a reward of 1,000,000 rials ($33,000) 
to any person “or his heirs” who suc- 
ceeded in assassinating the nation’s Pre- 
mier, Ahmad Ghavam. 


REICH: 


Reparations Repercussions 


It ought to give “enormous momentum” 
to the Bizonia industrial effort. As part of 
the new Level of Industry plan it will 
“sweep away the uncertainties and fears 
which have surrounded the problem [of 
reparations for the last two years.” 

With these words, spoken over Berlin 
radio on Oct 16, Lawrence Wilkinson, 
director of the American Military Govern- 
ment Economics Division, prepared the 
Germans for the new list of 682 plants 
scheduled for immediate reparations dis- 
mantling. On the same day the complete 
book-length roster, prepared by American 
and British military governments, officialiy 
mage its appearance in London and Beri. 

The most extraordinary feature of the 
announcement was the intimation that the 
flow of reparations to the Russians would 
be started again. Explanations that re- 
suming shipping German plants to the 
Russians might put the Soviets in a 





Internaiuie. 


in their miniature theater and a battered old 
concierge happily sniffing a pinch of snuff at a 
recent strike meeting of the doorkeepers’ union. 


pleasant mood for the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in London next month did 
not impress Berlin observers in view of 
the cold war admittedly being waged be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union and the somewhat warmer conflict 
suggested by fortner Secretary Byrnes in 
his book, “Speaking Frankly.” 

Ruhr Showdown: Fearful that their 
silence might prove political suicide, Ger- 
man party leaders had been loud and 
vitriolic in condemning in advance the new 
reparations list. But since its actual puib- 
lication, their threats of protest strikes 
and passive resistance have not matertal 
ized. James P. O'Donnell, chief of News- 
WEEK’s Berlin bureau, sends the following 
estimate of what may happen instead: 

“The showdown will probably take 
weeks to come to a head and come in the 
Ruhr between the Communist and the 
non-Communist left. The prize: controi of 
the whole trade-union movement. The 
Communists will first loudly protest 
against the dismantlings—in fact they 
have already done so. Then they will ap- 
peal tc the Military Government for spe- 
cific exemptions in critical areas and of 
critical plants. At this point the Com- 
munists will come to grips with the Social 
Democrats if they feel they can induce a 
significant number of workers to partici- 
pate in sit-down strikes. 

“Assuming such a Communist move, 
the Social Democrats will then act as 
follows: If they feel the workers’ senti- 
ment has been overestimated by the Coni- 
munists, the Social Democrats and othe 
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non-Communist trade-union leaders will 
use all their efforts to prevent strikes. If, 
however, the Communists have calculated 
the union sentiment correctly, the non- 
Communists will try (1) first to limit the 
strike to a symbolic one, and (2) if that 
fails, to go along with the strike vote—in 
fact, lead and control it. Otherwise they 


would lose control of the trade-union 
movement.” 


RUSSIA: 


Smears by Stalin 


According to reports current among for- 
eign diplomats in Moscow the attacks 
against President Truman and Secretary 
Marshall recently printed in the Soviet 
Literary Gazette were ordered by General- 
issimo Stalin himself. These reports say 
that the orders were given to Konstantin 
Simonov, author of “Days and Nights,” 
and Alexander A. Fadeyeff, leaders of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, in the course of 
a personal interview with the generalissi- 
mo. Stalin is said to have told the writers 
that the Literary Gazette will henceforth 
replace Culture and Life as the shock organ 
of the Soviet offensive against Western in- 
fluences. Culture and Life was formerly 
edited by Georgi F. Alexandroff, the propa- 
ganda chief who was recently reprimanded 
for “serious deviations from Leninism.” 
Alexandroff’s name has now been dropped 
from the masthead of Culture and Life. 

Simonov and Fadeyeff eagerly agreed to 
Stalin’s suggestions. But they thought the 
occasion opportune for submitting a pro- 
posal of their own. They complained to the 
marshal that Soviet writers were poorly 
paid and warned that unless this condi- 
tion is remedied their output would suffer, 
Stalin, acc cording to the reports, promised 
to appoint a commission of investigation to 
be headed by the Mi: 
Simonov and Fadeyefi, as highly paid 
writers, are generally regarded as the 
wealthiest individuals in the Soviet Union. 


mister of Finanee. 


Zilly Season 


Born in Japan of a Swedish father and 
a Scotch-American mother, Kouni Zil- 
lacus was educated, among other places, 
at Yale. He has lived in half a dozen 
countries, speaks eight languages, and for 
many years worked for the League of Na- 
tions. But as a British subject and a 
Member of Parliament, he is now chiefly 
famous for his left-wing Socialism. so 
extreme that his position is sometimes 
indistinguishable from that of the Com- 
munists. Despite his slangy, pungent, epi- 
grammatical assaults on Ernest Bevin’s 
foreign policy, Zilliacus has been heard, in 
private, objecting to the rougher methods 
of Communism and complaining that the 
Russian leaders are “damned difficult” to 
get along with. 


Last week, however, this fair-haired, 


slightly buck-toothed, friendly, multilin- 
gual M.P. met the topmost of the Russian 
leaders—and got along fine. 

First, Foreign Minister Molotoff granted 
a three-hour interview to Zilliacus and his 
company of seven left-wing M.P.’s touring 
Russia.* They were pleased to be received 
at the Kremlin instead of the Foreign 
Ministry. Zilliacus and Molotoff got along 
so well that a special plane was hurriedly 
ordered to fly the party to the villa at 
Sochi on the Black Sea, where Premier 
Stalin is taking a holiday. 

There on Oct. 14 the travelers spent 
two hours with the generalissimo, listen- 
ing to the cordial generalizations to which 


the aging Soviet boss treats awed visitors: 
has always 


“Just as the Soviet Union 





British Combine 
Ziliiacus: On a mission to Sochi 


stood for improvement of political and 
economic relations with all countries, so it 
now stands for such improvement, begin- 
ning with the United States and Great 
B itain. If these countries wish to improve 
relations . . . we shall be prepared to go 
forward to mect them . ... Cooperation 
between countries having different eco- 
nomic systems is possible ... If, however, 
they do not want to improve their rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union . . . we will 
wait until they regain their reason . . 

We are a patient people.” 


AUSTRALIA: 
Socialized Banking 
Sociaiization has been a plank in the 


Australian Labor party’s platform for 50 
years, but no labor government has risked 





*The Soviets Mat .~ reviously refused visas to two 
Tory M. P.’s, ufton Beamish and Capt. Er 
nest Marpics, a pene of “postwar difficulties” in 
the Soviet Union—although Marples had offered 
to bring his-own food with him. 
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DELIVERS SPEEDY 
POWERFUL IMPACT 


losing votes by taking it seriously. Last 
week in the Canberra Parliament, how- 
ever, Prime Minister Joseph (Ben) Chifley 
introduced in his throaty drawl a bill for 
the nationalization of private banks con- 
trolling some $2,500,000,000. 

Private bankers immediately instructed 
their tellers to warn customers against the 


bill. They set up tables where the public 
could sign petitions condemning “regi- 
mentation” and “chloroforming” of pri- 
vate finance. 

Full-page ads blossomed blackly in the 
newspapers: “Nationalization of the banks 
means socialization of all industry.” Gov- 
ernment officials were flooded with $6,000 


without kickback 


to operator 





—— ’ 


China’s Part in the Peace Stalemate 





The American policy of proceeding 
with world reconstruction with or with- 
out Russia has broken down completely 
in the Far East for the moment at least. 
Confidential reports received from 
NEWSWEEK correspondents last week re- 
vealed that State Department plans 
announced last August for holding an 
immediate Japanese peace conference 
regardless of Russian participation have 
been indefinitely postponed. The reason 
was that China had now unexpectedly 
held out for Russian acceptance as a 
condition of its own participation in 
the conference. 

The refusal of the Russians to attend 
the Japanese peace conference on the 
terms proposed by Washington—that 
no nation exercise u veto power and 
that decisions be taken by a two-thirds 
majority vote—had been anticipated. 
Australia, which had been critical of 
some American occupation policies, an- 
nounced support of the United States 
position after a visit to General Mac- 
Arthur by Herbert V. Evatt, Australian 
External Affairs Minister. Nationalist 
China, whose existence depends on 
American aid, was also expected to 
agree. Instead, according to this News- 
WEEK report, here is what happened: 

The Squeeze: ‘Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government has re- 
cently informed the United States that 
it will not participate in the peace con- 
ference on terms which are unaccept- 
able to the Russians. The Chinese, how- 
ever, offered to open direct negotiations 
with the Soviets with a view to finding 
a possible basis for a compromise. The 
State Department reluctantly agreed 
but nothing has yet been heard about 
progress of the Chinese-Soviet talks. 

“Possibly as a means of breaking the 
deadlock, the United States Govern- 
ment last week offered a plan which 
opens the way to concessions in favor of 
China and the Soviets. A revised United 
States schedule of reparations from 
Japan increases China’s share from: 29 
to 30 per cent and that of the Soviets 
from 3 to 4 per cent. Moreover, the 
United States, which claims for itself 28 
per cent of the total, specifically states 
in the new schedule that 18 per cent of 
the American share will be available for 
distribution to other nations at the 





loo... 


United States Government’s discretion. 
China has consistently claimed 40 per 
cent as its share of the reparations and 
the Soviets 12 per cent as theirs. By 
giving 10 per cent of the distributable 
American share to China and the re- 
maining 8 per cent to the Soviets, the 
United States could fully satisfy the 
maximum claims of these two countries. 
Soviet and Chinese willingness to come 
to the conference on American terms 
will be the determining factor in allo- 
cating their share of reparations.” 


Significance -- 


The consensus among diplomatic ob- 
servers was that the Chinese threat of 
making a deal with the Russians was 
bluff. Chinese propagandists, _ profes- 
sional and amateur, have been hinting 
along this line for some weeks. The 
timing of the Chinese move was trans- 
parent. The report brought back by 
Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer after 
he was hastily dispatched to China has 
presumably been digested by Washing- 
ton and the question of how much and 
what kind of aid to give China has 
presumably been discussed. Secretary 
Marshall is scheduled to make a state- 
ment on the subject this week. 

However, bluff or not, the Chinese 
threat was taken sufficiently seriously 
in Washington to upset the Japanese 
peace treaty plans. It demonstrated 
once again how American policy in the 
Far East is inclined to lag behind 
American policy in Europe. Last spring 
the United States began to implement 
the conviction that European re- 
covery depended on reviving Germany. 
France, whose position vis-a-vis the 
Reich is similar to that of China in re- 
lation to Japan, was able to delay but 
not to change the plan for increasing 
German industrial production. 

Japan was ofticiaily proclaimed the 
“workshop” of the Far East by former 
Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
in his speech at Cleveland, Miss., last 
May. But to make it actually a work- 
shop once more evidently requires either 
overriding Chinese opposition to the 
full industrial recovery of the former 
enemy—or placating the Chinese with 
larger reparations or perhaps with in- 
creased aid to Chiang Kai-shek. 
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to $8,000 worth of protest telegrams a 
week, 

For the first time in four years the two 
opposition parties, the Liberal and the 
Country, met jointly—to map strategy 
against the bill. They hoped to force Chif- 
ley to hold a referendum on the issue, for 
a Gallup-type poll indicated that two- 
thirds of the public opposed nationaliza- 
tion. Meanwhile, the bankers hired every 
available constitutional lawyer to wage 
what might be the biggest court battle in 
Australian history. 


SPAIN: 


Said the Duchess 


Three days after her $240,000 wedding 
in Seville to Luis Martinez de Irujo y 
Artazeoz, 27-year-old fourth son of the 


Duke of Sotomayor, the Duchess of Mon- 
toro—her full name is Maria del Rosario 
Cayetana Fitz-James Stuart y de Silva, 


Frankness From Franco 


When a nine-man special Congressional 
committee went abroad to check up on 
the effectiveness of the State Depart- 
ment’s Voice of America broadcasts, they 
agreed to by-pass Generalissimo Franco 
because of UN hostility to his regime. 
During an interview in Madrid, Spanish 
Foreign Minister Alberto Martin Artajo 
suddenly asked the committeemen wheth- 
er they wanted to talk with Franco. While 
they debated among themselves, Artajo 
picked up the phone on his desk, dialed 
Franco’s number, and arranged an imme- 
diate interview. Three members, Walter 
H. Judd, of Minnesota, Lawrence H. 
Smith of Wisconsin, and Karl Mundt of 
South Dakota, accepted while the rest 
pleaded “other engagements.” 

Selecting Judd as their spokesman, the 
trio decided to be undiplomatically frank 
with Franco, The Generalissimo, in turn, 


was just as frank. When Judd told him 





International 


Spanish profiies: Duke of Alba, Don Luis, and Duchess of Montoro 


Duquesa de Montoro, Marquesa de San 
Viceite del Bareo arrived in London 
: A hl 
last week on her honeymoon, The 22-year 
old daughter of the Dike of Alba. (who ts 
really as rich asa Spamsh grandee is sup- 
posed to be) brougat along Moreno, her 
old nurse-turned-secretary, and eleven 
trousseau trunks. 

The duchess’s skirts, noted British 
fashion reporters, were just below the knee. 
But she claimed: “Ill have to lengthen 
them soon.” She and Don Luis sailed 
aboard the Queen Mary on Oct. 18 for a 
trip through the United States and Mexico. 
Then they planned to settle down in a six- 
room flat in Madrid. The bride’s classic 


comment: “I’m afraid I’m a very bad 
cook.” 


that Americans “consider you a dictator 
il. , wn? i) 1p , 
like Hitler and Stalin,” Franco replied: 

“L wish more of you would visit Spar 
and see how we are bringing stability and 
economic progress to the nation, I under- 
stand you would receive no such invita- 
tion from Russia. Hitler was an aggressor 
and so is Stalin. Speak to Salazar in Por- 
tugal, our weakest neighbor, and see if he 
fears any threat from us. We have no 
racism or religious intolerance in Spain; 
speak with our Jewish and Protestant 
leaders and find out for yourselves.” 

When Judd pointed out that Franco re- 
ceived help from Hitler during the civil 
war, Franco replied: “When one is at war, 
one is not too particular about his allies, 
as you in America have found out.” 


Newsweek 
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BRITAIN: 


Gone to the Dogs 


A revue called “Tuppence Coloured” 
opened at the Globe Theater in London 
last week. One song called “Poodle’s La- 
ment” brought down the house. Excerpt: 


Poodles haven’t nothing in their noodles. 

Poodles only think that life is gay. 

If like MP’s poodles loathed inflation, 

Poodles wouldn’t double their own pay. 

Poodles couldn’t govern, poodles wouldn’t 
have the flair — 

For keeping Britain fed entirely on hot air. 

No Great Dane, no terrier, no poodle, 
Pom or Peke, 

Would ever have the. cleverness, or ever 
have the cheek 


To say, “We work or want,” and then bring 
in a five-day week, 

But poodles haven't nothing in their 
noodles. 


The King’s Vanished Navy 


Britannia, once ruler of the waves, 
awoke with a shock this week to learn that 
its fleet at home and abroad had shrunk 
to a skeleton. A news leak from the Ad- 
miralty, later semi-officially confirmed, 
disclosed that, as a result of economy 
measures, the Home Fleet will be reduced 
after Friday to one cruiser and four de- 
stroyers. Not a single battleship will be 
available for combat operations anywhere. 
Nothing larger than light aircraft carriers 
will patrol the Pacific and Mediterranean. 

This situation will probably prevail for 
some months until crew adjustments have 
been made. The Daily Mail, recalling the 
67 vessels in the Home Fleet before the 
war, described the revelation as “the big- 
gest naval shock since a German battle 
squadron passed through ‘xe English 
Channel during the war.” It asked “What 
do we do now if trouble arises? Send an 
SOS to the American Navy?” 


Wedding and the Windsors 


There was still a month to go, but by 
last week the preparations for Princess 
Elizabeth's wedding Nov, 20 had already 
moved into high gear: 
> The eight bridesmaids were being fitted, 


scores of presents had already arrived aind 
hundreds more were on the way. 

> Phonographs blared crowd noises in the 
royal stables, to condition the horses for 
the procession. The post-wedding tour of 
London was canceled for security reasons 


and seats along the short wedding route 
from Buckingham Palace to Westminster 


‘ Abbey far surpassed the 1937 Coronation 


rates. One room, renting at $400 a year, 
went for $3,600 for Nov. 20; 22 persons will 
pay $160 each to stand at its two windows. 

Invitations went out to the 2,200 Britons 
and foreigners expected at the Abbey. But, 
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FERTILE FIELDS-- CZECHOSLOVAKIAS 
SOIL, MINERAL DEPOSITS AND FORESTS 
ARE AMONG THE RICHEST IN EUROPE. 
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GREAT GUSHER-- CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
HAS OVER 300 HOT AND MINERAL 
SPRINGS —MORE THAN ANY OTHER 
EUROPEAN COUNTRY. FROM ANCIENT 
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CARLSBAD(NOW CALLED KARLOVY VARY.) 
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CENTER OF TRADE AND CULTURE --PRAGUE, THE CAPITAL, WHICH IS 
FAMED FOR MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE, HAS LONG BEEN THE CROSSROADS CITY 
BETWEEN CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE. CZECH UNIVERSITY WAS FOUNDED 


IN 1348. 
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ours 


NEW WORLD MUSIC /N THE 
OLD WORLD -- ANTON DVORAK, 
NATIVE CZECH AND ONE-TIME 
DIRECTOR OF NEW YORK'S ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC, COMBINED AMERICAN 
INDIAN AND NEGRO MELODIES WITH 
CZECH RHYTHMS IN HIS NOTED 
‘NEW WORLD SYMPHONY,” 





Czechoslovakia and the principal countries 
of the world are as near as your own telephone. A three- 


minute conversation between Czechoslovakia and any 


| 
| 
| 
| place in the U. S. A. costs $12. 
| 
| 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


as many had feared, the charmed list did 
not include the Duchess of Windsor. The 
duke, invited to see his niece married, de- 
clined unless his duchess could come too. 

Last week he left London to rejoin her 
in Paris. Pending their visit to the United 
States, where they will be on the wedding 
day, the Windsors are living quietly in a 
second-floor suite of the Ritz Hotel over- 
looking the Place Vendome. They dine 
usually in their suite—two bedrooms, two 
baths, and a sitting room adorned with 
personal knicknacks, cushions, and photo- 
graphs—or at the homes of friends. 
Occasionally they visit a quiet, exclusive 
restaurant, but seldom a night club. Wally 
herself mixes cocktails for visiting friends, 
who often play bridge with the Windsors 
after dinner. As always, the duchess follows 
fashion styles closely—but since she con- 
siders her legs one of her best features, 
she keeps her skirts at midcalf. . 


CHINA: 


Red Torture 


Chinese Reds have given the use of 
terror as a Communist political technique 
a new and grisly twist. From Taian, the 
Central Shantung town at the foot of the 
sacred Buddhist mountain Taishan which 
three times has been held by Reds, Tillman 
Durdin of The New York Times last week 
sent this description of a “simple but in- 
genious instrument of horror” known as 
the “Wang Chiang Kan” or “Watching 
Chiang Pole”: 

“The guillotine of the Chinese Com- 
munist revolution in this part of North 
China is a long, thick pole about as tall as a 
one-story house, with a rope and slide 
arrangement at the top... 

“The pole is erected in a flat open space 
in or near the villages and towns. At its 
foot jagged stones or iron spikes are placed. 

“Those whom the Communists wish to 
eliminate are tied around the waist to the 
rope, one end of which is passed through 
a slip device at the top and is grasped by 
the executioner on the ground. As the 
citizenry whom the Reds have assembled 
to watch the show gather around, the 
victim is harangued and taunted, then 
hoisted a little way into the air. 

“*Do vou see Chiang coming?’ the vic- 
tim is asked . . .‘Do you see the National- 
ist armies coming?’ 

“If the answer is no, the person is pulled 
a little higher and the question is repeated, 
and so on until he dangles at the top of 
the pole. After he is allowed to hang for a 
bit, the rope is slackened and the victim 
drops to the bottom. If he is not killed in 
the first drop, he is swung and dropped 
again. 

“If the victim responds to the questions 
by saying that he can see Chiang, this is 
taken as a prompt confession of anti- 
Communist sentiments and the execution 
is carried out without more ado.” 


Newsweek, October 27, 1947 




















Believe your eyes ... they’re right! 


For years, it has been easy to recognize a Pontiac— 
for Pontiac is the one car with distinctive “Silver 
Streak”’ styling. And Pontiac quality is just as 
unusual as Pontiac appearance—by deliberate 
design. From engineering blueprint to finished 
product, the first emphasis, at Pontiac, is on quality. 
Whether judged from the standpoint of basic design, 


fineness of raw materials, or honesty of craftsman- 








ship—we believe no better car is made. Yet—Pontiac 
is remarkably economical. There are no “luxury” 
costs in it—and it is manufactured in some of the 
newest and most efficient factories in the industry. 
Pontiac not only gives you real quality—it gives you 
real value, too. This is always true of Pontiac, year 
after year. So decide now to make your next car a 


Pontiac—regardless of when you expect to get it. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air twice weekly 


UNTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 












PAN AMERICAN — 


NOW! Only [ee 
25 HOURS, AG MINUTES 


FROM NEW YORK TO 
BUENOS 
AIRES 








PAN AMERICAN- 
GRACE AIRWAYS 


Eastern or National to 
Miami, then you fly in the 
same luxurious Panagra 


DC-6 all the way to B. A. 











5200 MILES IN LESS THAN A DAY! Panagra’s swift, 
powerful DC-6 planes are sound-conditioned, air-con- 
ditioned, comfortable. Even at 20,000 feet, their pres- 
surized cabins offer Jow-/evel comfort. Timetable: Miami 
to Balboa (over Pan American World Airways route) 
4 hrs. 30 mins.; to Lima, 10 hrs. 45 mins.; to Santiago, 
17 hrs. 10 mins.; to Buenos Aires, 20 hrs. 25 mins. 


The largest city of South America, once weeks 
away, is now less than a day from the United States! 

You can leave Miami International Airport ONE 
EVENING, fly over the routes of Pan American 
and Panagra... and without changing planes arrive 
at Presidente Rivadavia Airport at Buenos Aires 
the NEXT AFTERNOON! 


Think what that means to you... for business 
travel or for a Jong vacation abroad in a /imited time. 





Gauchos (snap-shotted above) carry silver-handled whips and keen silver- 


sheathed daggers . . . ride horses with silver-studded harness! When you go i ’ : 

by Panagra’s new DC-6 airliners, you have time on a two-weeks’ vacation to Plan now to use this aw through-flight service on 
see the Gauchos . . . enjoy gay, modern Buenos Aires . . . even visit Balboa, your next trip to South America. For rates and 
Lima and Santiago on the w ay ! Supplementary service over Panagra’s 8800-mile reservations, see your Travel Agent or the nearest 
system brings other leading cities of South America within easy reach. office of Pan American World Airways. 


PAN AMERICAN Worto AIRWAYS 
Ci aa PAN AMERICAN- GRACE AIRWAYS 
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_ The Fate of Little Compromise 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


“The word ‘compromise’ is not in the 
Soviet glossary on this issue,” he [Gromyko] 


-told the Political and Security Committee 


... (N. Y. Times, Oct. 18). 


F that is so, then what has become of 

little Compromise? Mr. Gromyko had 
her in his custody when she was last 
heard of. Here is the his- 
torical background: , 

Compromise is the child of 
Tolerance and Reason. Toler- 
ance was a physician with 
great healing powers and 
Reason was a teacher, al- 
though with a very limited 
clientele. 

Compromise was a love- 
child, since there is a law of 
nature against Tolerance and 
Reason entering into marriage. How- 
ever, the child grew to be beautiful in 
face and figure and her beauty was il- 
luminated with a radiance of innocence 
—or rather of seeming innocence. The 
unfortunate truth is that among certain 
people the very name of Compromise 
came to have an evil sound. She was 
mixed up in literally thousands of 
divorce cases and scared many a young 
man out of ten years’ growth. 

This was among the unfortunate peo- 
ple of the lower classes. Where Com- 
promise best loved to operate, however, 
was on the higher levels. Especially 
among statesmen. And the love of 
statesmen for Compromise was a by- 
word. Some of them openly dedi- 
cated their entire careers to her, and 
many more who pretended to be cou- 
rageous actually in their secret thoughts 
always were seeking her. Compromise 
deceived them one and all, without ex- 
ception, but so subtly that they seldom 
gave up hope. She was like one of those 
ladies of medieval Florence whose 
demure mien concealed a mind which 
was a little cesspool of treachery. 


NE evening Compromise was wan- 
QO dering aimlessly in Flushing 
Meadows—a favorite spot, since the 
statesmen of the world had built a 
temple to her there—when she came 
face to face with a scowling, dark 
young man. Instantly she recognized 
that here was someone she had never 
entertained before and in the next in- 
stant she realized that here was some- 
one who had never entertained even 
the thought of little Compromise. Ob- 





viously the situation demanded her 
most proper best. 

“Can I help you with your work?” 
she asked sweetly. 

Such a question from an ordinary 
woman is guaranteed to send a man 
into headlong flight, but little Com- 
promise could get away with it. The 
young man did not fly, al- 
though his frown deepened. 
Compromise was quick to 
follow through. 

“Who are you?” she asked 
with just the expert’s touch 
of breathless suspense. 

“I. am Gromyko,” the 
young man replied with the 
air of one who announces a 
grave decision. 

Compromise was thrilled 
as she had not been for many a day. 
Being a constant reader of newspapers 
and news magazines she knew that this 
was the great Gromyko from the one 
land in all the world for which little 
Compromise had never been able to 
get an entrance visa. 

“And who are you?” Gromyko asked, 
although not as though he cared very 
much. 

“I am Compromise.” 

Before her words were fairly finished 
the air quivered with the rumbling 
thunder of his voice: 

“T shall veto you!” 

Compromise ran swiftly through the 
catalogue of her experiences and did not 
find the word. 

“When?” she whispered eagerly. 

“T am awaiting instructions from my 
government,” he growled. “Meanwhile, 
follow me!” 


— turned on his heel; she—a nitwit 
{to the last—followed. And that is 
the last ever seen of little Miss C. Some 
say Gromyko didn’t actually liquidate 
her but sent her north to his bosses. 
This story goes on to say that, once 
introduced to the charms of the Krem- 
lin, she renounced her past and enlisted 
as a Fellow Traveler. Anyone can see 
that such an end for Compromise 
would have a certain weight of logic 
to it; on the other hand the whole story 
may be only a figment of the Red scare. 
Mr. Byrnes has just published a book 
about how he looked for her here, there, 
everywhere and all over the place. He 
couldn’t find out what had become of 
her. Nobody really seems to know. 








Newsweek, October 27, 1947 
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“, . « WORLD EVENTS absorb him so much, 
yet he overlooks important Jittle things. 
His hair’s a sight! It’s dull, unkempt and 
he’s got loose dandruff, too. I’d better tell 
him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic—it’ll do 
him a world of good!” 












Hair looks better... 
scalp teels berrer... 
when you check 


SEE HOW MUCH better his hair looks now, 
thanks to ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! A few drops 
a day do the trick. Why don’t you try it? 
Keeps the hair well-groomed, natural-look- 
ing. Loose dandruff is checked. Remember, 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients . . . is beneficial 
with massage before every shampoo. It gives 
double care... to both scalp and hair... 
and it’s more economical, too. 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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A Business Man’s Report: Unify Germany, Feed It... 





What shall be done about Germany? 
Lewis H. Brown, chairman of the board of 
the Johns-Manville Corp. and one of the 
nation’s leading industrialists, has come up 
with one man’s answer to this tangled 
world issue. Brown undertook to study the 
problem at the request of Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, United States Military Governor in 
Germany. After exhaustive investigation, 
Brown produced a set of detailed recom- 
mendations for a drastic shift im present 
American policies to take Germany “off 
the backs of the American taxpayers.” 

Like so many other policies formed dur- 
ing the war, Allied policy toward Germany 
has broken on the harsh new facts of ma- 
jor-power conflict. There are many opin- 
ions about the best course to follow now. 
Brown’s thesis essentially supports the 
view that Western Germany should be 
given a chance to rebuild itself as a source 
of political and economic strength in West- 
ern Europe. This is a matter of such in- 
tense national interest that Newsweek, 
without necessarily endorsing Brown’s con- 
clusions, presents herewith a digest of his 
report and his proposals.* 


The source of our difficulty in Germany 
is a basic mistake in policy. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt accepted the Morgenthau 
philosophy for the pastoralization of Ger- 
many, we were committed to a policy based 
upon fallacy and one that in my opinion 
will prevent the rehabilitation of German 
industry and will have disastrous effects 





*The full report, to be released by the War De- 
partment on Oct. 27, will be published in book form 
by Farrar & Straus, 


upon the economy of Western Europe, the 
British Empire, and perhaps the United 
States. ; 

To avoid these consequences, to pre- 
vent Germany from fighting a third way, 
and to permit reconstruction of Germany 
and Western Europe, it is imperative that 
our basic policy be corrected immediately 
by act of Congress and the Administra- 
uion in Washington. 
A new policy appli- 
cable to Western 
Germany should be 
drawn up to take 
the place of the 
Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements. 

The new policy 
should make clear 
that preventing Ger- 
many from develop- 
ing another war ma- 
chine should be ac- 
complished by the 
three-part program 
originally outlined 
by the United States General Staff, viz., 
(1) destruction of German plants manu- 
facturing munitions of war, (2) destruction 
of the German airplane industry, and (3) 
maintenance of a small but highly effective 
inspection and control service by the Allied 
governments for 50 years. This plan, made 
properly effective, would accomplish the 
objective while at the same time permit- 
ting the rehabilitation of German industry 
that is so vitally necessary. 

The policy now in effect keeps Germany 
too weak to make war but also too weak 





Lewis H. Brown 


to live—except on the American taxpayer’s 
back. German militarism is dead and the 
foregoing measures, if put into execution, 
will keep it dead. It is time we quit fight- 
ing ghosts and got on with the real busi- 
ness of getting Germany back on its feet. 
We must clearly state that while we are 
determined to prevent Germany from 
fighting another war, we are placing direct 
responsibility on the German people for 
going to work to bring about their own 
recovery. 

The Problem: Political decisions have 
splintered once-united Germany into frag- 
ments. The most basic phase of the disuni- 
fication is the split between East and West. 
The Iron Curtain separates them. On the 
east of the curtain lies the former bread- 
basket. To the west lies two-thirds of Ger- 
many’s population, the Ruhr, heavy indus- 
try, and most of the light industry. 

The west is heavily deficient in food. 
It has 20,000,000 non-farm people who can 
only be fed by the farmers of Western 
Germany at a caloric level of half of what 
it takes to keep a worker in health and 
vigor. But because of lack .of fertilizers, 
seeds, equipment, and machinery, these 
farmers are producing about 30 per cent 
less than before the war. 

The German workers, including those in 
the Ruhr, get just about half the food they 
got before the war—even with American 
relief. Hence they produce just about half 
the work they did before the war. This 
applies to the Ruhr and all of Western 
Germany. That is the primary fact about 
Germany today. 

The Ruhr miner produces half as much 





European 


For lack of food, miners in the Ruhr cannot produce the coal Germany needs to get back on its feet 
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... Let It Produce in Plenty for Itself and for Europe 





coal. There is therefore an intense steel 
shortage. Hence transport in Germany is 
on the verge of collapse. The vicious cycle 
that begins with food and is transmitted 
via Ruhr coal té every economic sector 
in Germany, and to every coal-deficient 
and material-short country in the entire 
world, keeps the body economic of Ger- 
many so diseased that recovery from the 
war wounds is*impossible ynless a plan is 
promptly put into effect to break up this 
vicious cycle. 

Unification: As a condition for appro- 
priating funds for the Marshall plan for 
the reconstruction of Western Europe, 
Congress.should instruct the Chief Execu- 
tive and the State Department to secure 
the agreement of.Great Britam and France 


‘to a plan for the consolidation and inte- 
‘gration of Westefn Germany into one 


supreme military and civilian controlled 
organization, patterned after the SHAEF 
(Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expedi- 


tionary Forces) organized by General — 


Eisenhower for the invasion of Western 
Europe. 

Food: Considering world production of 
grain and meat and the worldwide short- 
age, it is doubtful, whether Germany can 
get on a self-sufficient basis in less than 
five years. It is my recommendation that 
the policy of the United States as part of 
the Marshall plan should be to request 
assistance from other nations where prac- 
ticable in order to help meet Germany’s 
food requirements, but to underwrite and 
guarantee any remainder on a declining 
basis for the next five years. By “declining 
basis” I mean that America should under- 
write, for example, 100 per cent the first 
year, 80 per cent the second, 60 per cent 
the third, 40 per cent the fourth, and 20 
per cent the fifth. 

We should not expect any repayment 
on this account until after five years or 
until German production has attained the 
level where repayment can begin. 

Meanwhile immediate emergency assist- 
ance should be given to the farmers of 
Western Germany by import of farm 
implements, seeds, fertilizers, etc. In every 
shed on American farms is obsolete farm 
equipment suitable for small-farm culti- 
vation. Collection through county agencies 
and shipment between now and _ early 
spring ‘might well bring about a_ basic 
change in the psychological attitude of 
the German farmer. 

Ceal: Top priority must be given for 
food to the coal workers and their families. 
Special ration cards should enable the 
average miner and his family to increase 
their rations by about 75 per cent in return 
for a 50 per cent increase in coal produc- 
tion. These special ration tickets would be 
exchangeable for special selected foods and 
commodities, such supplies to be shipped 
from America to break the vicious cycle 


October 27, 1947 


that lies at the base of German economic 
recovery. Import of whatever key mate- 
rials and parts are essential should be 
initiated to raise coal production [from 
its present 220,000 tons] as rapidly as pos- 
sible to 330,000 tons a day, with the target 
as close to 400,000 tons as practicable. 

At the same time it is imperative to 
declare a moratorium on the export of 
German coal. The only practicable way 
is to induce British miners to produce 
15,000,000 more tons of coal a year by im- 
mediately going on a six-day work-week— 
10,000,000 tons of this production to be 
allocated to relieve the Ruhr from export. 
The Saturday work now requested of the 
British miners should be paid for, in‘addi- 
tion to wages, with special ration coupons 
exchangeable in the mine stores for selected 
consumer goods, provided from British in- 
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Brown’s. Proposals 


Scrap the Yalta and Potsdam ? 
agreements. 

Unify the zones, American and 
British and French, into a singe 
entity as Western Germany. 

Supply Western Germany’s 
food deficit for five years. 

Ease the coal shortage by get- 
ting Britain’s miners to work a six- 
day week in return for special ra- 
tions of food and consumer goods, 
thereby making it possible to resume 
British coal exports to Europe. 

Alleviate the transport crisis 
by this coal plan and by other emer- 
gency measures applicable this win- 
ter. 

Terminate’ withdrawals of 
plants and equipment for repara- 
tions and leave future reparations 
payments to come out of current 
production after a five-year period. 

Set a definite term for end of 
the denazification process. 

Give firm guarantees against 
nationalization of decartelized in- 
dustries. 

Abolish the level-of-industry 
plan. and let Germany produce: to 
capacity. 

Remove all controls and let the 
free market govern. 

Invite Germany to sit in on the 
Marshall plan talks. 

Set up a new central govern- 
ment for Western Germany. 

Assure Western Germany’s 
defenses against invasion. 

Ease barter and currency reg- 
ulations to stimulate German ex- 
ports. 

Establish a central bank and 
have it issue new currency. 











dustries if possible but supplemented if 
necessary by shipments direct from Amer- 
ica. Similar coupons should be given for 
each extra ton of coal produced during 
the regular five-day week. . 
America should also help break the 
bottleneck in Britain’s coal mining by pro- 
viding cotton duck for conveyor belts to. 
speed the movement of coal from the pits 
and steel billets for manufacture of certain 
mining machinery. In Germany, huhr coal 
thus made available should be allocated to 
key German industry that can most rap- 
idly break the vicious cycle by putting in- 
dustries of next importance into operation. 
Transport: The basic cause of the 
German transport crisis is that we are 
trying to export German coal by an un- 
naturally long rail route from the Ruhr 
to Russia, Switzerland, Italy, France, and 


- other countries. Before the war, the great 


bulk of the coal for many years was 
shipped by boat from Great Britain to the 
ports. Industry grew up around these ports 
because of the easy access to coal which 
was thus used within a short rail haul. 
If Britain’s coal miners can immediately 
begin to produce at the rate of 15,000,- 
0U0 extra tons of coal, 10,000,000 tons 
of it can begin at once going by boat 
to the ports formerly supplied by Great 
Britain. The coal thus turned back from 
the Ruhr into the industries of Germany 
would provide a dynamic force that would 
tend to start the upward spiral. of recovery 
within Germany, thereby helping not only 
to prevent the transportation crisis but 
als6 to break the vicious cycle that now 
grips German industry. 

Because of the threatened breakdown 
of the transportation system of Germany 
during the coming winter, which would 
seriously injure the whole program of the 
Marshall plan in Western Europe, immedi- 
ate emergency action should additionally 
be taken: (1) to give every phase of 
transportation and maintenance top pri- 
ority; (2) to make available all surplus 
automotive transport in the American and 
British zones for emergency relief trans- 
port of fuel and food, supplying extra gas 
and oil where needed; (3) to appoint a 
committee of Allied experts for recom- 
mending and carrying out plans for maxi- 
mum transport utilization; (4) to curtail 
passenger and reparations hauling to make 
locomotives and freight cars available. 

Other Measures: [n order to give 
Germany renewed hope, the Allied govern- 
ments should immediately establish a final 
list of the plants and individual equipment 
still to be removed under present alloca- 
tions as reparations. No further plants 
or equipment whatever should be allocated, 
and the whole process should be stopped 
entirely. Any future reparations and _re- 
payment of credits, including occupation 
costs, should be paid out of current out- 
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put, but only at the end of the five-year 
period during which Germany is to be put 
on its economic feet. 

Denazification should be settled imme- 
diately by stopping all future indictments 
(except in the first category of top Nazi 
war criminals), by granting to implicated 
technical and managerial personnel the 
right to return to work, and by setting 
a definite date for termination of the trials 
now before the denazification courts. 

The fear of nationalization should be 
stopped by guaranteeing that a majority 
of the stocks of companies now held in 


trusteeship [under the — decarielization 
plan| will be distributed widely through 
sale to the German people. 

As soon as possible the “Level of Indus- 
iry Plan” should be abolished in toto, and 
‘Germany allowed to produce to the limit 
of its capacity. 

The Allies should demobilize as rapidly 
as possible the entire apparatus — of 
“Schachtism” with its fixed wages, fixed 
prices, exchange controls, limitless paper 
work and red tape. As fast as practicable 
they should set prices free, sector by sec- 
tor, and let the market instead of bu- 
reaucracies operate the major portion of 
the economy. 

Wide publicity should be given to the 


policies and plans we are constructing for 
German recovery. We should not promise 
more than can be delivered, but give the 
Germans a program which will revive 
their hopes. 

We should permit the Germans to take 
part in setting the requirements for Ger- 
many under the Marshall plan. 

The Economie Councils elected by the 
German states should be allowed to select 
the first central government of Western 
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Germany. At the end of a certain time, 
popular elections should be held to give 
the German people a chance to reelect the 
government or replace it with another. 
Gradually full responsibility should be 
turned over to the central government of 
Western Germany with only the con- 
trols for prevention of German militarism 
remaining. 

The Germans should be assured that 
the Allied armies of occupation will pre- 
vent invasion. As soon as Germany is on 
its economic feet, it should pay for the 
army of occupation out of current pro- 





British Combine 
Machine power instead of horsepower would help lift British coal output 


duction and if possible at a later date 
should amortize the cost during the early 
vears. It would normally have to pay the 
cost of a military foree and this army 
would be in Germany to prevent invasion 
from other directions. 

Hoiland, Beisium, and Luxembourg 
should be asked for consent to Germany’s 
entrance into the customs union. As part 
of the Marshall plan, we should try to 
expand this customs union to as many 
other countries of Europe as_ possible. 
Irrespective of regulations, industrialists 
should be permitted to barter abroad as a 
means of starting foreign trade. German 
exporters should be allowed to use a con- 
siderable portion of the foreign exchange 
they produce and Germans. should be 
allowed to buy, lease, or build any vessels 
required to restore their merchant marine, 
subject only to prohibition of vessels easily 
adaptable to war purposes, 

Western Germany should be given a 
centralized bank which should launch a 
new currency, Ultimately the Reichsmark 
should be related to other world currencies 
through th: International Monetary Fund. 


To finance this program, either we 





must drastically reduce the internal 
cost of government in the United 
States, or maintain taxes at a_ higher 
level, or postpone reductions on the 
national debt, or create inflationary dol- 
lars through deficit financing or else use a 
combination of these methods. 

Types of repayment could include: (1) 
a new form of Lend-Lease, repayable in 
cooperation to maintain our kind of world 
—this should be kept to a minimum; (2) 
loans repayable at a future date in goods 
that could be utilized to meet relief prob- 
lems in America; (3) loans made and re- 
payable through the International Bank; 
(4) loans repayable in the normal manner 
through commercial banks and investment 
banking houses; (5) repayment through 
increased imports, expanded by permitting 
import free of duty into America of any 
commodity up to 10 per cent of the phys- 
ical production of any American industry 
in any vear. 

World Perspective: The problem 
Russia today presents to the Western 
world is a duplicate of the problem Hit- 
ler presented in the early stages of his ag- 
gression. At some point the same decisions 
may confront us. At the moment Russia 
hopes that capitalism in Western Europe 
and America will crumble within the next 
two or three years, thus enabling the So- 
viets to continue to spread Communism 
westward by the indirect rather than the 
direct method. If within the next few 
years Western Europe and the British Em- 
pire have been well started on the road to 
postwar prosperity, then Russian policy 
may change and in part at least find a 
working agreement with the Western 


_world. 


It seems to me there are only three 
courses that the United States of Amer- 
ica can pursue: 

1—We can withdraw into isolation, let- 
ting Communism run its course and de- 
fending only our own borders. 

2—We can help reestablish Western Eu- 
rope and the British Commonwealth on a 
sound economic postwar basis, perhaps 
save ourselves from a serious depression, 
and eventually get repaid for the loans 
we make to preserve our kind of world. 

38—We can now or later go to war with 
Russia, as we did with Hitler, determined 
to stop aggression and the spread of Com- 
munism westward, 


Isolation is unacceptable to the Ameri- 
can people at this time in their history 
when they stand in a position of unparal- 
leled leadership in the entire world, A third 
world war will cost infinitely more than 
the firm backing of a plan to help our 
Allies help themselves. It is the middle 
course, constructive in its very nature and 
consistent with our principles, that is the 


one I would recommend to the Congress 
and io the American people. 


Vawsweek, October 27, 1947 
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CRIME: 


Murder by Abortion 


In Montreal, a Court of King’s Bench 
jury on Oct. 17 returned what was be- 
lieved to be an unprecedented verdict in 
Canadian criminal law. It found Dr. 
Charles A. Molleur, a 63-year-old physi- 
cian, guilty of murder, in an abortion, of 
a 23-year-old girl. Justice Wilfrid Lazure 
immediately passed the mandatory sen- 
tence: death by hanging, on Feb. 6. An 
appeal will be brought against the verdict, 
which recommended clemency. 


OPINION: 


Naughty Uncle 


Most Canadians and Americans think of 
the mutual relations between their coun- 
tries in terms of rhetorical after-dinner 
speeches which traditionally extol the 
warm friendship on the North American 
continent as an example to the whole 
world of good neighborliness. Last week, 
Leslie Roberts, one of Canada’s most 
widely known journalists, offered a sharply 
worded minority report to American edi- 
tors. 

From Montreal, Canada Wide Feature 
Service, Ltd., mailed copies of six 750-word 
articles by Roberts on Canadian-American 
relations to 100 editors in the United 
States for release on Oct. 27. 

Bad Neighbor? Roberts’s series, titled 
“See Here, Uncle Sam!”, makes the most 
of a few isolated disagreements between 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 





Canadian and 
United States offi- 
cials since the end 
of the war and of 
bristly comments 
by some Canadian 
papers. But most of 
the series appears 
to be based on 
Roberts’s _ personal 
opinions, formed 
presumably during 
his stint with The 
New York Ameri- 
can in 1927-28, and his wartime associa- 
tion with various Canadian Cabinet minis- 
ters in public-relations work. Roberts, who 
has many close friends among the Cana- 
dian Government’s Liberal hierarchy, is 
also chairman of the National Council for 
Canadian-Soviet Friendship. 

His series starts with the flat assertion: 
“American ignorance of things abroad is 
truly frightening.” His comments include: 
>The world doesn’t want to be run by 
the U.S.A. ynless the only alternative is to 
be run by the U.S.S.R., and an unequal 
partnership in which the only binder is 
mutual distrust of Russia is not going to 
work out well as a marriage.” 
> On joint United States-Canada defense 
plans: “As Canadians see it, the United 
States proposes . . . to defend its soil on 
ours . . . It seems to be in the nature of 
being an American . . . to believe that 


Leslie Roberts 


other peoples actually enjoy having Uncle 
call their shots. Strangely, we don’t .. . 
Your technique, Uncle, is terrible.” 

> On Canadian protests against the United 
States setting up military tribunals for its 





Canada Wide Photos 


Strike Aftermath: Arrested in Montreal, 166 United Packinghouse 
Workers still faced trial on illegal picketing and other charges last 
week after an end to their strike was negotiated Oct. 18. It lasted 
52 days, cut normal production almost.75 per cent, and kept 
14,000 men out of work, All provinces except Saskatchewan, where 
the Sovialist-CCF party is in power, had declared the strike illegal. 
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armed forces training in Canada (News- 
WEEK, June 16): “Canadians have the 
feeling that an invisible government is 
standing behind their own and nudging it. 
Such things infuriate proud people . . . the 
security of Canada is [vested] . . . in the 
Congress of United States—and Canadians 
have yet to be convinced that Congress is 
the repository of the sum of man’s wisdom 
. . . Uncle knows best. Says who? Says 
Uncle.” 

> On the postwar role of the United States 
as the world’s banker: “As Canadians sec 
it, Uncle’s new status as dictator of the 
free world’s economy derives directly from 
the Great Hangback of 1939 [the United 
States not entering the war at that time]. 
This viewpoint conditions all our judg- 
ments of you [Uncle]. . . Your fundamental 
ignorance of the British people and the 
fantastic folklore which persists about 


them in the American mind are the gov- . 


erning factors of your postwar shylockry. 
Where are the great gestures of a great 
people, called by destiny to rule the 
world?” 

P On the United States Army’s scientific 
expedition to Melville Island in 1946, can- 
celed after Canada protested that it had 
not been consulted: “Where is your respect 
for the sovereignty of others, you who 
cherish your own so jealously? ... . Caria- 
dian officials [say] that the toughest task 
which faces Canada in its relations with 
Washington nowadays is to emerge from 
any negotiations south of the border with 
our dienity in one piece.” 

P On isolationism: “Uncle has_ simply 
switched from continental isolationism to 
economic and ideological isolationism . . . 
The weapon . . . is the atomic dollar, used 
to drivé trade into channels dug by Uncle 
Sam and backed by the threat that Ameri- 
can aid will be available only to those who 
will live by rules laid down by the U.S. A.” 
P On Canadian feeling toward Americans: 
“In recent months [it] has chaneed sharply. 
If it has net become hostile, at least it can 
be described as edgy.”’ Example: An article 
last month in Maclean’s magazine, a semi- 
menthly and Canada’s leading slick-paper 
publication, titled “Uncle Sam’s Tron Cur- 
tain,” complained that Canada, after 
makin* a major contribution to develop- 
ment of the atom bomb, had been “frozen 
out of the atomic picture, for construc- 
tive as well as destructive purposes.” 

> Canadians believe they are being shoved 
around on the hicher levels by a so-called 
fricnd'y sovernment which wants to garri- 
son our Arctic, but refuses to share secrets 
which Canadians helped to unravel. . . 
Camada is caught in the pincers of Ameri- 
ca’s new power .. . You have not shown 
aptitude to use it with wisdom, considera- 
tion, or humility . . . You move in on 
people, not just people in Europe, but 
on your own good neighbors,. militarily, 
economically and, by indirection, politi- 
cally . . . Which are you anyway, Uncle 
Sam or Uncle Nero?” 


Newsweek, October 27, 1947 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 
























































































































































by Tony Barlow 










































































HE construction program at 
Oxford’s mill in Rumford, 
Maine, is made up of new build- 
ings and equipment as well as im- 
provements to the present plant. 


The program is dedicated to one 
aim — Oxford’s never-ending 
search to surpass its own high 
standards in making paper. 


A multi-storied building is almost 
completed to house additional 
operations and a new boiler and 
steam turbine are being added to 
assure an adequate supply of con- 
tinuous power. 


Elsewhere in the plant extensive 
modernization is going forward to 
complete a program which will 
cost many millions of dollars. 








SERIOUS SEARCH! PARTY ON LOOKOUT 
FOR ONE OF THE OLD HANDS WHO HAS LOST 
HIS WAY AMONG THE NEW BUILDINGS IN 

OXFORD'S CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM. 











These additions and improve- 
ments which will further advance 
the quality and production of 
Oxford papers are matched by the 
skill of Oxford’s craftsmen, over 
600 of whom have had 20 or more 
years’ experience in the plant. 


Add to this Oxford’s complete 
control of all facilities from wood 





to the finished paper, and you 
have the answer to why we can 
set high standards of quality and 


maintain them year after year. 


We suggest you call in the Oxford 
man next time you have a job in 
which quality counts. You’ll find’ 
Oxford merchants in _ principal 
cities Coast to coast. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 





—— LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


REDS: 


ABC of Anti-Communism 


The Red spotlight on South America 
swung east and north from Santiago last 
week. Argentina joined Chile in its war 
of words with Yugoslavia, and Brazil de- 
cided to break off relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

Chile—To Work: In Chile, the gov- 
ernment announced on Oct. 17 that it had 
broken the Communist-inspired strike of 
16,000 coal miners which had brought the 
Communist issue to a head. The strikers 
had been warned to go back to work— 
with a wage increas* of 30 to 40 per cent— 
or be sent back as military conscripts. By 
Oct. 14 nearly 1,000 of them had started 
dieing coal again and three days later a 
majority reported for work. Fifteen hun- 
dred miners who held out were evacuated, 
with their families, from the coal fields. 
Eighty-six Communist leaders, including 
the mayors of two coal towns, were ban- 
ished to Quiriquina Island Naval Base in 
Talcahuano Bay. 

Defense Minister Guillermo Barrios as- 
sured the miners that their lives and jobs 
would be protected from “Communist pres- 
sure and terror” and that “Communist 
leaders in the service of foreign powers 
would not be allowed to regain control 
of the mining area and would not even be 
allowed to return to it.” 

Argentina—To Jail: Andres Cunja 
and Dalibor Jakasa, Yugoslav diplomats 
who had been expelled from Chile for 
promoting the coal strike, were in Argen- 
tina. France Pirc, Yugoslav Minister in 
Buenos Aires, charged that the Argentine 





police had tried to question them by force. 
Jakasa was released, he said, only after he 
started a hunger strike. Then he was taken 
to a strange place and put on the road 
with no choice but to walk back to Buenos 
Aires. Cunja, the Minister declared, had 
been questioned, photographed, and finger- 
printed, and was still in jail. The Argentine 
Foreign Ministry denied that the police 
were holding any Yugoslav diplomat, and 
on Oct. 15 Pire admitted that Cunja had 
also been released. That same day Pirc left 
for home to report to Marshal Tito. He 
did not know whether he would come back. 

Brazil—To Part: While Yugoslavia 
was the center of the diplomatic contro- 
versy, the Soviet Union was inevitably in- 
volved as the power behind Yugoslavia and 
international Communism. 

A foreign office spokesman in Rio de Ja- 
neiro said on Oct. 18 that relations with 
Moscow were considered as broken. For- 
eign Minister Raul Fernandes acted after 
Russia failed to give a satisfactory reply to 
protests on articles in the Russian press. 
These had charged President Eurico Gas- 
par Dutra with attempting to impose a 
Fascist dictatorship and with spreading 
“mourning throughout beautiful Brazil.” 


Cuba Libre 


Caribbean Communists fared no better 
last week than 
brethren. Like President Gabriel Gonzalez 
Videla of Chile, President Ramén Grau 
San Martin of Cuba owed a political debt 
to a strong Communist party. Last week, 
following the example of Gonzalez, he 
stamped it “Paid in full.” 

Communist leaders called a four-hour 
strike on Oct. 15 to protest the govern- 





Harris & Ewing 


Return Visit: West Point cadets flew to Mexico last month to help 
the Mexi-ans pay tribute to the “boy heroes” of the Mexican Mili- 
tary College who died defending Chapultepec Castle against 
Us. ,orces i0) years ago. Last week these Mexican cadets re- 
turned their visit and brought greetings to Pres'dent Truman. 
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their South American - 


ment’s decision to recognize the non-Com- 
munist faction of the split Confederation of 
Cuban Workers as the legal labor body. 
Grau mobilized police reserves, seized the 
powerful Communist radio station Mil 
Diez, and arrested left-wing leaders, in- 
cluding Communist chief Lazaro Peiia. 
Few workers. walked out, and the gov- 
ernment called the strike a complete fail- 
ure. It was the hardest blow dealt Cuban 
Communists during the current adminis- 
tration. 


ARGENTINA: 


Perén’s Holiday 


To President Juan D. Perén of Argen- 
tina and his descamisados, Oct. 17 is a day 
of triumph never to be forgotten. On that 
date in 1945 Colonel Peron, with the help 
of his riotous but well-organized followers, 
made a dramatic comeback from four 
days’ imprisonment which might have end- 
ed his career. Now the anniversary is cele- 
brated as a national holiday. 

On the original Oct. 17, Perén’s street 
fiehters attacked the offices of the news- 
paper Critica. This year, on their way to 
a rally in the Plaza de Mayo, the des- 
camisados stoned La Prensa, which re- 
cently celebrated its 78th anniversary. 
They tore down iron guards protecting the 
trees along the Avenida de Mayo, used 
them as crowbars to pry loose the sidewalk 
tiles and hurled the tiles at the building. 
Oft-broken windows were broken again. 
lamps were smashed, and the protective 
iron shutters damaged. A man attempting 
to take a photograph of the scene from a 
tree was hauled down and treated roughly 
by the crowd. 

In the Plaza de Mayo, thousands of 
handbills attacking anti-government news 
papers in lyrics fitting the music of a 
popular song were distributed. Sound 
trucks circulating through the square 
played the tune while the crowds sang 
lustily. 

Satisfied? The climax of the celebra- 
tion came when Per6én appeared on the 
baleony of the Casa Rosada above the 
shouting Peronistas as he had done in 
1945. He told them they were creating a 
nation “as an example which the world 
will never forget. What does it matter if 
some do not understand us? In time, his- 
tory will decide who were traitors to the 
fatherland.” 

Peron declared the next day a holiday 
also, so that the people, many of whom 
came from out-of-town, could enjoy a 
“Noche de Fiesta.” But he cautioned them 
against further violence and chided the 
attackers of La Prensa: “It is not wise to 
let some people say tomorrow that we in- 
dulged in excesses.” 

After reviewing his accomplishments he 
asked, as he promises to do every year: 
“Are you satisfied with what I do?” The 
crowd roared “Yes!” 


Newsweek, October 27, 1947 
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This great gleaming fleet is the actual passenger 
equipment delivered, on order, and under construc- 
tion—postwar—in which Alcoa Aluminum Alloys are 
the principal construction material. It is an impressive 
symbol of railroad progress. 

This lightweight, non-rusting way of building a 
safe, strong passenger car is no longer a novelty. For 
the fleet shown here includes sleeper, diner, observa- 
tion, chair, tavern, baggage and dormitory cars. Nor 
is it limited to a few railroads—for this fleet bears the 
emblems of many of the oldest and largest railroads 
in the United States. 


ALCOA ... 





? 


—_ 


The reasons that railroads have bought this new 
equipment of Alcoa Aluminum are reasons that interest 
you. You like bright, clean trains. You enjoy travel 
luxury. Looking ahead, you approve the travel econ- 
omies that are sure to come as 11 of these new cars 
are pulled with the same power as 10 old-style ones. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1870 Gulf 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 


in ALUMINUM (ea 
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J. PersHine, 87, 











Honors: GENERAL OF THE ARMIES JOHN 
was awarded a special 
gold medal for his services to his country 
in both world wars. Authorized by Con- 
gress last July, the award was presented to 
General Pershing at the Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, where he now 
lives. 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT was chosen “Wom- 
an of the Year” by the National Council 

Jewish Women for making the most 
notable contribution to human welfare in 
1947. 


Appraisal: Marcaret TruMAN started 
a concert tour of 30 cities in Pittsburgh, 
where she sang before a delighted and en- 
thusiastic audience of 3,600. The critics 
were less enthusiastic. Most of them 
agreed that Miss Truman’s voice is only 
fair, but might improve considerably with 
good training. One wrote: “Without in- 
telligent guidance as soon as possible, her 
chances of realizing her worthy aims will 
go aglimmering.” 


Turnabout: Granam (I Spy) Mouton, 
divorce detective, was sued for divorce in 
San Francisco by his wife, Eunice, who 
used to help him tap telephone wires ‘and 
gather compromising evidence in other 
people’s divorce cases. Mrs. Moulton said 
she was “fed up with the private-eye busi- 
ness,” and asked $600 a month and half 
of their property. “If that’s the way it 
gives, I'll file a countersuit,” Moulton said. 


TRANSITION 





Diserepaney: Diosa CosTELLo, dancer, 
filed suit for divorce against bandleader 
Pupi Campos in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, 
and announced that she would marry VAN 
Jounson. Johnson said it was the first he’d 
heard about it. He has been married to Eve 
Wynn, former wife of his best friend, 
Keenan Wynn, since last January. They 
are expecting a child. 


Sentenced: Leon JoserHson, former 
New Jersey attorney and an admitted 
Communist, was convicted of contempt of 
Congress by a Federal District Court jury 
in New York on Oct. 15. He had refused 
to testify before the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. The judge fined Joseph- 
son $1,000 and sentenced him to a year 
in jail. 

Evcenr B. Casey, 43, one of President 
Roosevelt’s wartime executive assistants, 
was fined $30,000 in Baltimore Federal 
District Court and sentenced to six months 
in jail for income-tax fraud. Casey, who is 
a millionaire, claimed his tax forms were 
prepared by an “unsuitable accountant.” 


Eyewitness: In Apsley Guise, England, 
one B. Key applied for a tax reduction on 
the ground that his house was haunted 
by the ghosts of two -murdered lovers. 
Municipal Councilor H.W.M. Richards 
conducted a personal investigation by sit- 
ting up one night in the Key house, and 
quickly backed up the owner’s claim. The 


Town Tax Committee overruled them both. 





Acme 


Buskins in His Blood: This latest picture in the Barrymore album, 
taken at Ethel Barrymore’s home at Mamaroneck, N.Y., shows 
three of six theatrical generations. On grandmother Ethel’s lap is 
John Drew Miglietta, thirteen months, named for his great-great 
uncle; beside them his mother, Ethel Barrymore Colt Miglietta. 


Newsweek, October 27. 1947 
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Cugat and his bride on the town 


Married: Xavier Cucat, 47, orchestra 
leader, and Lorraine ALLEN, 28, movie 
actress; in Philadelphia, Oct. 15. Cugat’s 
divorce from his first wife, Carmen Cas- 
tillo, became final five days before. 

KATHARINE Ames Byrp, daughter of the 
explorer, and Rosert Garnett BreYER 
of Los Angeles; in Boston, Oct. 14. Breyer, 
a former Army major, served in Africa and 
Italy for four years. 

Yenupt MeNvnHin, 31, violinist, and 
Diana Gou.p, 34, ballet dancer and step- 
daughter of Vice Admiral Sir Cecil Har- 
court; in London, Oct. 19. This is Menu- 
hin’s second marriage. 


Weaker Sex: James A. Fartey, former 
Postmaster General, indicated that he was 
no longer interested in the female vote by 
saying at a Wellesley College dinner that 
there can never be a woman President be- 
cause no woman could stand the physical 
and emotional strain of the “frightful, un- 
relenting day and night pressure.” 


Died: Sipney Wess, 88, guiding light of 
British Fabian Socialists; in Liphook, 
Hampshire, England, Oct. 13. Webb, who 
became Baron Passfield in 1929, was 
known throughout the world as the co- 
author, with his late wife, Beatrice, of 
books on Sov -list theory and Soviet Com- 
munism. 

Gitz Rice, 56, song writer and onetime 
vaudeville pianist; in New York, Oct. 16. 
Rice wrote his first songs while serving 
with the Canadian Army in the first world 
war. Best-known tunes: “Dear Old Pal of 
Mine,” “Keep Your Head Down, Fritzie 
Boy,” and “Mademoiselle From Armen- 
tieres,” adapted from an old French song. 

Joun Hauumay, 67, former actor; in 
Honolulu, Oct. 17. One of Halliday’s best 
Broadway roles was that of Prince Mikail 

1“ Tovarich.” He appeared in many mov- 
ies, including “The Philadelphia Story,” 
“Intermezzo,” and “Westward Passage.” 

Etitswortn Hontineton, 71, author, 
geographer, and former Yale University 
professor; in New Haven, Conn., Oct. 17. 
Professor Huntington was a leading au- 
thority on the effects of climate on man. 
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International Photos 


Alaska’s Floating Clinie: A converted surplus Navy vessel, the 
health ship Hygiene, stops at villages along the Alaskan coast and 
treats Indians, Aleuts, Eskimos, and whites in a consultation room, 
dentist office, and X-ray room. Twenty thousand persons yearly 
visit the ship, photographs of which were released last week. 
































Don’t Play With Nails 


While “trying to build a chicken coop,” a 
4-year-old Georgia boy swallowed a nail. 
An hour later, X-rays showed the nail in 
his stomach. In two days, it passed into 
the intestine and stayed there, point up, 
for another four days. 

Because of the danger of puncturing 
the child’s intestine, local doctors recom- 
mended immediate surgery. But the par- 
ents had heard of a special magnet used 
by Atlanta doctors on another child 
(NEWSWEEK, Feb. 12, 1945) . So they took 
the boy to Ponce de Leon Ear, Nose and 
Throat Infirmary in Atlanta. 

Last week in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Drs. Murdock 
Equen, Robert Gilliam, and Merrill Line- 
back of Atlanta described this case, the 
first in -which a foreign body was ever 
removed from this part of the intestine 
(the second portion of the duodenum) 
without a “formidable surgical operation.” 

The magnet used was a little over one 
inch long, about a third of an inch in 
diameter, and slightly curved. At one 
end, a loop of strong waxed thread was 
attached. The most difficult feat was per- 
suading the boy to swallow the magnet. 
This was finally accomplished in a “thick 
chocolate malted,” followed by a soft drink 
containing caffein. The boy dropped off to 
sleep, awoke five hours later and cried: 
“Oh, Mama, I felt something click! I’m 
going to get well now.” X-rays revealed 
that the magnet had made contact with 
the nail. The child was put under ether 
and the magnet and nail were pulled out 
by the thread through his mouth. 


Spleen Extract for Cancer 


The use of spleen extract (taken from 
the ductless gland at the left side of the 
heart end of the stomach) in cancer ther- 
apy has long been the subject of heated 
medjcal controversy. 

Because the spleen is almost never the 
original site of cancer and because it is 
only rarely affected by cancer spreading 
from other organs, some specialists are 
convinced that this extract has inhibitory 
powers. Others have reported no results 
whatever from the treatment. 

Last week in. the journal Science, three 
cancer experts, Dr. George F. Watson of 
Kitchener, Ont., and Drs. Irene Corey 
Diller and N. Volney Ludwick of Philadel- 
phia, published a paper which revived new 
interest in spleen extract therapy. Two 
Canadian cancer cases so treated have a 
history of twelve to thirteen years’ sur- 
vival, the doctors said. Three “hopeless” 
patients treated at Hahnemann Hospital in 
Philadelphia, (one with cancer of the 
kidney and two with cancer of the lungs) 
“show definite improvement in general 
health” and a slowing down of the growth 
of their tumors after daily intravenous 


Newsweek, October 27, 1947 














It’s all a matter of taste. Sgme prefer 
a home in the far suburbs with plenty 
of elbow room, even if it means hours 
of commuting every day. Others like 
to live right in the center of things, 
near theatres, restaurants, shops. They 
like the city, and the ease and sim- 
plicity of life in a modern apartment 
building.. They enjoy living close 
enough to their work so they can walk 
home at the close of the day if the 
notion strikes them. 

The pattern of city living and the 
lines of urban development during 


Home is a 15-minute walk 


recent decades have been largely 
shaped by steel and the concentrated 
population it makes possible. 

For with strong, dependable steel, 
buildings can be high enough so that 
large businesses and large numbers 
of employees and hotel and apartment 
dwellers can be housed on sites of 
moderate size. Without multi-story 
buildings, the central section of a 


modern metropolis would spread over 
a much greater area. 

Large store and office buildings, 
apartment buildings, hotels, are com- 








...- backbone of the modern city 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 





plex organisms of steel. Steel columns 
and girders form their skeletons. Steel 
cables operate the smooth-running, 
high-speed elevators without which 
tall buildings would hardly be feasible. 
Equipment, piping and duct work of 
steel form the heart of the plumbing, 
heating and ventilating systems. 
Swank city apartment . . . modest 
home on quiet village street . . . in 
both of them steel serves in many 
ways. All of the forms of steel used 
in all types of building construction 
are made in the plants of this company. 





~ FalseTeeth? 
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Don’t Risk 
a “Brush-off” i 


hd 
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Soak your plates in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 
clean, odor-free 


OST DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 
To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, sweet, free of tell-tale odors, 
moredentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 
Buy Polident, 30¢ and 60¢ at drug- 
stores everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 
Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse... 
and it's ready to use. 


de POLIDENT 7 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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MEDICINE 





and intramuscular injections of - spleen 
extract for twelve weeks. 

The spleen extract prepared by Dr. Wat- 
son is a much more effective product than 
the one made and used by the Canadian 
doctor eighteen years ago. In more recent 
laboratory experiments, the extract was 
prepared in three concentrations, low, me- 
dium, and high. In animal tests, the low 
concentration caused the tumors to in- 
crease; the high concentration was too 
toxic. The medium product (15.5 grams 
of spleen solids per 100 centimeters of 
solution) was said to cause “almost com- 
plete degeneration” of cancer cells in mice 
within 48 hours. 


Corset Ulcers 


Up to about twenty years ago, women 
had four to five times as many gastric 
ule -- as men. Now the situation is re- 
vou. Men are the greater ulcer vic- 
tims, both of the gastric (stomach) and 
duodenal (intestine) variety. 

The change occurred, Dr. A. C. Ivy 
of the University of Illinois said last week, 
when women discarded tight Victorian 
corsets. With no pressure on the mid- 
section of the body, there are fewer ulcers. 

Now with the arrival of the “new look” 
corset, recommended by Paris designers, 
American women again face this tight 
lacing hazard, Ivy warned. To prove his 
theory that pressure on the stomach and 
intestines helps to cause ulcers, Dr. Ivy 
proposes to strap 40 experimental mon- 
keys into figure-molding garments and to 
observe the effect of the corsets on the 
animals’ insides for a period of two years. 
Results will be published in a new book 
Ivy is writing on ulers. 


X-Ray Warning 


To American women of the 1920s, re- 
moval of superfluous hair by X-ray seemed 
the quick and practical method. Not until 
months, sometimes years, had elapsed, did 
they realize the harmful effects of this 
treatment on normal skin tissues. Danger- 
ous aftereffects ranged from wrinkling 
and wasting away of skin to ulceration, 
cancer, and even death. 

Last week in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Dr. Anthony C. 
Cipollaro of New York and Dr. Marcus B. 
Einhorn of Albany, reported that new 
organizations are springing up which use 
X-ray for the treatment of hypertrichosis 
(unwanted hair). Their article was auth- 
orized by the American Medical Associa- 
tion Council of Physical Medicine for the 
guidance of doctors. 

More than 40 cases of cancer that de- 
veloped five, six, and as long as twenty 
years after X-ray treatment are mentioned 
in the AMA report. Thousands more prob- 
ably occurred. “A new monster is now 
lurking around the corner,” the two doc- 
tors said. “It is hoped that the danger can 





Does the “new look” cause new ills? 


be forestalled and girls and young women 
can be saved from the agonizing pain 
suffered by their sisters two decades ago.” 
Men may also be subjected to the same 
danger, they added. A patent has been 
issued for a so-called “X-Ray Razor.” 
Drs. Cipollaro and Einhorn also warned 
that dangerous skin damage may follow 
the use of atom bomb by-products to re- 
move excessive hair. “There is no ques- 
tion whatever in the minds of physicians 
that radioactive isotopes can cause perma- 
nent defluvium [sudden loss] of the hair, 
but at the same time can so damage the 
skin that all the changes associated with 
a radiodermatitis [skin ailment], including 
the malignant changes, will be manifested.” 


Clouded Value 


The value of the widely publicized 
corneal transplant for sight restoration 
(Newsweek, May 22, 1944) was flatly 
discounted in Chicago last week. Figures 
presented by thirteen authorities at the 
annual convention of the American Acad- 
emy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngol- 
ogy revealed that in 381 operations in 
which healthy corneas were transplanted 
to diseased or damaged eyes, one-third 
of the grafts remained clear. The rest grew 
cloudy. Only 11.4 per cent.of the patients 
gained approximately “normal vision,” 
while 9.1 per cent became blind. 

Dr. R. Townley Paton of New York de- 
clared that “a patient with reduced vision 
as a result of a scarred cornea and who 1s 
well adjusted to his environment and is 
self-supporting might better be left alone, 
even though the corrected visual acuity is 
below 20/200.” 
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HURRY! For Elsie’s sake, hurry! 

For your own sake, hurry! 

Here’s your big opportunity to win a big 
cash prize! 

Send Elsie a name for her new baby boy— 
one you think would fit the personality of 
that cute, pint-size edition of Elmer! And 
write just 25 words saying why you think the 
name would fit! 

If you send in winning entry, you get 
$7500! Second and third prizes, $1000 each. 


Cree 


RAS 


Haye you ser in your 


, 


name for Elsi&s new 
BABY ¢ 


5.00000 


in cash prizes! 


(including dealer Prizes) 


If you have several good name possibilities, 
send ’em all in! Just remember to accompany 
each entry with a label, box top, bottle top— 
any mark of identification from any one of 
the great family of Borden Foods. 


Contest closes midnight, October 31! 


Sit right down NOW. Use the coupon on the 
end of this ad, or secure an official entry 
blank from your store where you buy Borden 
products, or write on your own stationery. 


Don’t wait—you may miss out on thou- 











Grand prize 


$7,500.00 
Bordens 





More than 800 additional prizes'in cash! 


sands of dollars! 


Read these rules! 


1. Send in a first name for Elsie and El- 
mer’s new baby boy calf. Then in 25 ad- 
ditional words or less complete the state- 
ment: “I suggest this name for Elsie’s 
baby because...” 


2. Use the coupon in this ad or secure an 
official entry blank from your store where 
you buy Borden products, or write on 
your own stationery. Print clearly your 
own name and address (also your age 
and name of your school principal if you 
are under 14), and the name and address 
of merchant from whom you buy Borden 
products. Let your storekeeper help you 
... then, if you win a prize, he wins one 
too, Write on one side of paper only. 


3. This contest is open to any person in 
the continental United States . . . except 
employees of The Borden Company and 
its subsidiaries and affiliates, its adver- 
tising agencies and members of their im- 
mediate families. Contest is subject to all 
Government regulations. 


4. Submit as many entries as you wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by a 


label, bottle cap, box top, or any other 
mark of identification from any Borden 
product. 


5. All entries must be the original work 
of the contestants, submitted in their 
own names. No more than one prize will 
be awarded in one family. 

Mail your entries to: 


Elsie’s Contest 
P.O. Box 18 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Entries with insufficient postage will 
not be accepted. 
6. Entries will be judged by the judging 
staff of the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpo- 
ration. The name will be selected on ap- 
propriateness and originality. The state- 
ment will be judged on sincerity, logic, 
and aptness of thought. Duplicate prizes 
awarded in case of ties. Age will be con- 
sidered in judging entries of children 
under 14 years. The decision of the judges 
will be final. No entries will be returned. 
All entries and ideas therein become the 


©The Borden Co. 


property of The Borden Company, which 
shall have the right to use, with contest- 
ants’ names, in Borden Advertising. 

7. The contest closes midnight October 
31, 1947 and all entries must be post- 
marked before that date and received be- 
fore November 15, 1947. 


8. The Borden Company will have no- 
tices mailed to winners. A complete list 
of winners will be sent to all contestants 
requesting one and sending a stamped, 
addressed envelope. The Borden Com- 
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ELSIE’S CONTEST... 
P.O. Box 18, New York 8, N. Y. 


My name for the new calf is, 





pany will decide whether or when to an- 
nounce any winning names for the calf. 
First Prize $7,500 

Two Prizes 1,000 each 





Three Prizes 500 each 
Twenty Prizes 100 each 
Eighty Prizes 25 each 
Three Hundred Prizes 10 each 
Four Hundred & Five Prizes 5 each 
$20,025 
Plus Dealer Prizes of 4,975 


Grand Total $25,000 


NOW! a oe ee ee ee oe oe ee ae 





Name. 





Street address, 





City. 


State 





whom I buy my Borden Products. 


My 25-word statement is attached, Also name and address of dealer from 
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DGE buils | 





Choose from 6 sizes of Dodge-built pick-up trucks 
on 5 wheelbases: 116’, 120”, 126”, 133” and 
135”. Available in 614’, 714’, 8’ and 9’ bodies. 















A wide variety of Dodge-built stake trucks ... 714’, 9’, 12’ 
and 14’ bodies. Gross weight capacities up to 16,500 Ibs. 






Dump truck units available for maximum 
gross weight loads up to 23,000 Ibs. 
Cab-Over-Engine models also available. 






Panel trucks: 116” w.b., 7'10” body 
with 148 cu.-ft. capacity and 133” w.b., 
9’10" body with 192 cu.-ft. capacity. 





Many tractors in conventional cab models to accom- 
Whenever you buy trucks, it will pay you to remember .. . “Only Se ee a 


. up to 40,000 Ibs. Also Cab-Over-Engine models. 
Dodge Builds ‘Job-Rated’ Trucks.” 


From a range of 175 ‘‘:Job-Rated’’ chassis models, your Dodge dealer 
has the engineering data to select the right truck to fit your job, save 
you money. 

















You simply tell your Dodge dealer what loads you haul, and he’ll 
specify the right capacity. Tell him the type and size body you want, 
and he’ll specify the right wheelbase for correct load. distribution. 


1, W 
Tell him your grade and speed requirements, and he'll specify the ee kuled 


right rear axle and gear ratio. All other units such as engine, clutch, 


transmission, springs and brakes will be “*Job-Rated’”’ for top performance 
with your loads over your roads. 


For maximum economy of operation—for long-lasting dependability— 
get the one truck that best fits your job... the right Dodge FIT THE JOB 
“‘Job-Rated”’ truck! Ve me eo) fed 3: 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 














Scientific Bub-O-Loon 


Dr. John W. Coltman at the Westing- 
house Research Laboratories was building 
a more sensitive ray-detector. He needed 
a film, thinner than cellophane, to let beta 
rays into the instrument without letting in 
the air. One day, at the birthday party 
of his 4-year-old daughter Sally, the sci- 
entist saw the children blowing up the 
new plastic bubbles (Newsweek, Sept. 
92). Next morning Dr. Coltman blew 
trial balloons in the laboratory, snipped 
off a small section of the expanded plastic, 
and put it to work as a window for the 
detector. 


Atomic Tennis 


High on the list of scientific greats of 
whom the Yale Sheffield Scientific School 


can boast is Ernest O. Lawrence, Ph.D. _ 


25, inventor of the cyclotron. 

Lawrence devised his atomic research 
instrument at the University of California 
and it has been copied in laboratories from 
Tokyo to New Haven. But most cyclo- 
trons, including Yale’s 27-inch machine, 
are midgets compared with the 184-inch, 
$,000-ton behemoth that dominates Law- 
rence’s Radiation Laboratory at Berkeley. 

Last week, as guest lecturer at the cele- 
bration of Sheffield’s 100th anniversary in 
New Haven, Lawrence stole the show with 
a report on what had been accomplished 
with the California machine, now known 
as a synchro-cyclotron because of postwar 
design changes that doubled its power. 


Newsweek, October 27, 1947 


SCIENCE 


Gyro-Fly: What kind of natural gyroscope does 
the housefly use? To find out, the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. during the war queried the American 
Museum of Natural History. Last week the research 
bore fruit. Photographs taken by Henry M. Lester 





Lawrence said the results “were interesting 
to the point of bewilderment.” 

Then he went on to report the latest 
results—which produced more bewilder- 
ment, including such picturesque headlines 
as “Atom’s Protons Play Ping-Pong With 
Neutrons,” and explanations that this 
miniature “game” was what prevented the 
world and all its atoms from exploding 
into chaos. 

Theory Into Proof: What lay behind 
such analogies was the first experimental 
proof of a theory put forward some fifteen 
years ago by the German physicist, Werner 
Heisenberg, to explain the binding force 
within the nucleus of all atoms heavier 
than hydrogen.* All larger atomic nuclei 
are built of protons (which repel each 
other because of their electrical charge) 
and neutrons (electrically neutral) . Some- 
thing holds them together in spite of the 
proton repulsion, and Heisenberg called it 
an “exchange force.” He suggested that 
the electrical charge was continually batted 
back and forth between two nuclear parti- 
cles, each in turn taking the role of charged 
proton and neutral neutron. Somehow the 
joint interest in the bit of electricity would 
hold the particles together. 

The California group could check on the 
possibility of such an exchange by firing 
neutrons against various targets. Their 
synehro-cyclotion gave them a neutron 
beam of 100,000,000-volt speed, much 
faster than the “fast neutrons” which 
spread the chain reaction in the atom 
bomb. When this beam went through a 





*Since the nucleus of ordinary hydrogen consists 
of just one proton, no binding force iss needed. 





cloud-chamber apparatus, the uncharged 
neutrons remained invisible, but their 


effects on target atoms were registered 
in the miniature skywriling of condensed 
vapor trails, giving tracks like these: 





In the section shown above, fast neu- 
trons enter from the left. Where they strike 
the nuclei of atoms in air or water, the 
visible trails begin. The “stars”—groups 
of curved tracks emerging from a ec -ntral 
point—are formed by the exploding frag- 
ments of a smashed nucleus. The short 
tracks, which seem to begin out of no- 
where, are formed by protons. They could 
be either existing protons knocked into 
motion by the impact of a neutron, or 
neutrons which had suddenly stolen the 
electricity from a proton and thus become 
protons themselves. The direction of the 
tracks showed both things happening, thus 
giving what Lawrence called “the first 
truly convincing experimental evidence for 
the reality of this charge exchange.” 

“Thus we see,” concluded Lawrence, 
“that the production in the laboratory of 
accelerated particles in the 100-Mev (mil- 
lions of electron volts) range has opened 
up a rich domain for investigations.” 


Aeme Photos 


at 3,000 frames a second showed halteres, tiny 
knobbed rods sticking out from each side of the 
fly’s body, which move up when the wings go down 
and down when the wings go up. Sperry is using 
the research to develop a directional indicator. 

















Spinster at the News Mike 


When on Oct. 14, ex-Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes went on ABC to discuss 
his new book, “Speaking Frankly” (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 20), his interviewer was the 
only woman currently reporting the inter- 
national news for network radio. 

At 39, Pauline Frederick* is a dark- 
haired, handsomely dressed woman with as 
sharp a news nose as any of her male 
colleagues. She sharpened it in the same 
school most of the men did: newspapers, 
though she hadn’t planned it that way. 

While still in high school, Miss Freder- 
ick worked as a society reporter for three 


Harrisburg, Pa., papers. That convinced ° 


her that she didn’t want to be a reporter. 
So she went to American University in 
Washington, D.C.—bent on a law degree. 
Her history professor turned her back to 
reporting, and advised her to “leave the 
law to others.” With more crust than cre- 
dentials, she took his advice and went after 
a story. 

Calling the Czechoslovakian legation, 
Miss Frederick asked for an appointment 
with the minister’s wife. The secretary, 
wise to the ways of celebrity-hunters, in- 
quired where the piece would appear. 
Pauline breezily answered: “Why, that 
depends on the story I get.” She got the 
interview. Using the same approach, she 
got another with the wife of the Chinese 
ambassador. Then she went out to sell 
them, first tackling the editor of The 
Washington Star. He promptly bought 
both articles and assigned her the job of 
turning out a weekly feature. 

On the Air: In 1938, with six years of 
Washington newspaper work behind her, 
Miss Frederick got a part-time job helping 
H. R. Baukhage, ABC’s frog-voiced re- 
porter, with his writing. Like the history 
professor, he also had some advice. “Stay 
away from radio,” Baukhage said. “It 
doesn’t like women.” This time Miss 
Frederick didn’t take the advice. Instead 
she accepted an offer from NBC to do an 
occasional radio interview. 

She stayed in Washington for another 
seven years, vigorously mixing radio and 
writing. Then in 1945, Miss Frederick 
slipped her 5 feet 7 inches into the uniform 
of a war correspondent and hopped off on a 
globe-girdling tour of nineteen countries. 
At the war’s end ABC gave her a perma- 
nent job and this, past Sept. 26, with 
Gordon Fraser, she was handed the beat 
of reporting on the United Nations. 

Miss Frederick’s sex has been only an 
occasional disadvantage. There was the 
time last June when ABC sent her on 
a B-29 mission to Uruguay, in the com- 
pany of 135 men. Miss Frederick still 
grimaces when she remembers the length 
of the hops in the un-feminized B-29s. 

Otherwise, Miss Frederick is completely 
converted to radio and her career, devo- 





*No relation to the actress Pauline Frederick. 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Radio likes her 


Pauline Frederick: 


tions which mystified two Chinese news- 
paperwomen who came to interview her in 
Chungking in 1945. Patiently she ex- 
plained the charms of her career and 
added “I’m an old maid and a spinster by 
preference.” The next day a startled Miss 
Frederick listened to the translation of one 
of the stories, particularly one emphasized 
sentence: “She’s an old maid and a spin- 
ster and isn’t married because she hasn’t 
felt the need: of it.” 


Winchell vs. Vyshinsky 


Since the late 1920s, Walter Winchell 
has been the nation’s chief gossiper. From 
the Stork Club or similar night-club head- 
quarters has come material for his daily 
newspaper column and his fourteen-year- 
old Sunday ABC broadcasts (9-9:15 p.m., 
EST) . His 800-odd newspaper clients have 





International 
Winchell: We are losing a cold war 





made him the most widely circulated news- 
paper writer in the history of journalism. 
His broadcast’s present 17.8 rating is, as 
usual, the highest enjoyed by any radio 
reporter. A 

From time to time, Winchell has chosen 
to branch out of the ear-and-eye-at-the- 
keyhole field to raise more than $1,000,000 
for the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund and 
delve into domestic and international af- 
fairs. He has discussed presidents and dip- 
lomats with the same staccato rapture as 
barroom blondes and their men-about- 
town. About a year ago, Winchell started 
devoting more and more space in both his 
columns and broadcasts to what he saw as 
an increasing threat of war from Russia. 
The comments were not unnoticed. On 
Sept. 26, Andrei Vyshinsky, Russia’s 
deputy foreign minister, called Winchell a 
warmonger and a liar—‘‘the new American 
Baron Munchausen.” 

The following Sunday, Winchell had in- 
tended dismissing Vyshinsky with a few 
well-aimed words. But in the afternoon, he 
reached ABC’s New York studio and for 
the first time read the full accounts of the 
Russian’s_ press-conference remarks. He 
threw out his prepared script, reached for 
the phone, and from Washington got some 
figures and facts which he whipped into a 
script between 6:50 and 8:59 p.m. After 


' the opening commercial, Winchell let go 


at Vyshinsky in an uninterrupted broad- 
cast that set a precedent for personal re- 
buttal on the air. 

“You,” he told Vyshinsky and the ra- 
dio audience, “are afraid to let the Rus- 
sian people know what is going on in the 
outside world. You . . . know that one in- 
dependent and honest American reporter 
inside Russia with a microphone is more 
dangerous to the Communist party thax 
any atomic bomb.” 

The New Winchell: The columnist 
continued his attack on his next week’s 
broadcast. But he permitted deviation for 
a middle commercial and some irrelevant 


“tips to the newspapers.” Then on Oct. 12 


it was a new Winchell who came to the 
microphone. He had discarded his breath- 
less reportage for a quiet, almost weary 
voice. “Except for armies in the field,” he 
said, “the Third World War is already be- 
ing fought. The government at Moscow 
has sworn to destroy us ... I tell you 
again we are losing [a cold war], and unless 
we wake up, we are going to lose the fight 
ing war.” On Oct. 14 he reprinted his script 
in his newspaper column. Its broadcast had 
been made with the full consent of Win- 
chell’s sponsor, the Andrew Jergens Co.. 
and the. American Broadcasting Co. The 
reprint had the specific blessing of his 
“chief,” William Randolph Hearst. The 
Voice of America, the State Department’s 
foreign short-wave series, broadcast Win- 
chell’s request to go to Russia, with other 
American newsmen, and cover the country 
freely. 

The anti-Russian series brought more 


Newsweek 
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than 10,000 letters and telegrams. The 
overwhelming majority congratulated Win- 
chell. Among the back slappers was Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey. Such compliments riled 
the Russian press. And The Daily Worker 
came out ridiculing Winchell’s charges. 
In rebuttal, Winchell last week told 
NewsweEEK that his facts came “from my 
own observations and from Washington.” 
And he added: “Where else would they 


come from?” 





Current Listening 


THe Oxtv Goup SHow. CBS, 
Wednesday, 9-9:30 p.m., EST. Spon- 
sored by Old Gold Cigarettes. Fran- 
ces Langford, Don Ameche, Frank 
Morgan, and Carmen Dragon’s or-. 
chestra provide an almost unbeatable 
talent line-up. But the writers have 
managed to write almost nothing 
that passes as comedy. The supposed 
high spot of the show is a young- 
married sketch with Ameche and 
Miss Langford playing John and 
Blanche Bickerson. In the worst 
possible taste, the sketch manages to 
be offensive to any but the most 
calloused listeners. 

Tue Jimmy Durante Suow. NBC, 
Wednesday, 10:30-11 p.m., EST. 
Sponsored by the Rexall Drug Co. 
With Garry Moore off on his own, 
Rexall has substituted Arthur 
Treacher, Candy (“I’m feelin’ mighty 
low”) Candido, the delightful Peggy 
Lee, and a weekly guest star as 
Durante foils. Though these stooges 
do their best, they can’t completely 
spoil the ebullient charm of Durante’s 
comedy. But the writers may, if 
they aren’t careful. So far they have 
been handing Durante malapropisms 
which even he wouldn’t commit 
naturally. Otherwise, the Durante 
show is one for anybody’s pleasure— 
until the last minute, when Rexall 
has added Tommy Harmon, and a 
60-second sportscast. Nothing could 
be less in keeping with the Durante 
tradition. 

Tue Krarr Music Hauti. NBC, 
Thursday, 9-9:30 p.m., EST. Spon- 
sored by Kraft Foods Co. For $7,500 
a week, Kraft won Al Jolson as its 
star this year. He is earning his salary 
and at 61 is continuing the astonish- 
ing comeback that started with the 
release of the movie, “The Jolson 
Story.” Otherwise, the program of- 
fers Oscar Levant and his sarcastic 
insults that apparently come under 
the heading of wit. But Jolson man- 
ages to overcome this drawback, 
proving even to bobby-sox listeners 
that he is still one of the entertain- 
ment world’s best showmen, with or 
without the help of Larry Parks. 
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There's never a let-down with WINGS . . . because Wings Shirts are tops! 
You ll like the clean-cut tailoring . . . thé long-wear fabrics, all of them Sanforized’. 


And man, how you'll like Wings clean-cut prices! 2.95, 3.50 and 3.95! 


WINGS SHIRT CO., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1_N. Y. 
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Engineered for superb musical 
reproduction, styled for endur- 
ing beauty, Magnavox has 
won public acceptance as the 


world’s foremost radio-phono- 


graph. 14 distinctive models 
priced from $187 to $850, 
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RECREATION 


... at emerieas 
mors 
YEAR ’ROUND RESORT 


Golf under Colorado's Invig- 

orating Sun. .Ride on Skyline 

Trails... Skate in the famous 

Ice Palace... Year ‘Round 

Swimming ...Dancing... 
.. Metropolitan Luxury with Western Hospitality, 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Dept. 


BROADMOOR thi/ 


AT THE FOOT OF PIKES PEAK 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

















Four on Their Jobs 


For several years, newspapermen’s books 
have dealt almost exclusively with the war 
or heavy global problems. Last week, 
three reporters and a cartoonist turned up 
refreshing relief. 

In four highly readable books Al Laney 
wrote about The Paris Herald; Henry W. 
Clune wrote about Rochester, N. Y., news- 
paper life; Matt Weinstock about Los 
Angeles, and Bill Mauldin, the cartoonist, 
mostly about himself.* 

Gordon Bennett’s Toy: On Oct. 4, 
1887, James Gordon Bennett the younger 
started a newspaper in Paris. For ten 
years, Bennett Jr. had been the most fa- 
mous expatriate of his day, as he would 
be for the next 30 years. He had run his 
New York Herald, inherited from his bril- 
liant father, and his New York Evening 
Telegram, which he himself founded, more 
by remote whim than control. 

Officially, Bennett’s Paris toy was The 
New York Herald, but his name never 
stuck. To Frenchmen, it came to be sim- 
ply, “Le New York.” Under the now 
cumbersome name, “European Edition of 
The New York Herald Tribune,” the paper 
celebrated its 60th anniversary two weeks 
ago. But, as Laney points out, it has never 


New York Herald-Tribune 


THE PRESS 





Philadelphia Lady’s query on how to con- 
vert centigrade to Fahrenheit in the paper 
through 6,718 issues—from Dec. 27, 1899, 
until two days after his death on May 15, 
1918. With passing favorites, Bennett 
could be generous. But mostly he was 
skinflint toward his staff. 

Yet he spent lavishly (by his own count 
more than $100,000 a year) to keep his 
paper going, to give it the newest in equip- 
ment (his linotypes were the first Europe 
ever saw), and to bring news via cable 
from far-flung points. He packed his paper 
with names, but he had a long list of un- 
mentionables, including William Randolph 
Hearst and Theodore Roosevelt. 

After Bennett’s death, both his Heralds 
passed briefly mto the hands of the late 
Frank A. Munsey. In 1924, the late Ogden 
Reid bought them, and the golden era of 
the Paris paper opened. 

[t was the age of the inimitable Sparrow 
Robertson (Newsweek, Oct. 20), whose 
“old pals” overran Harry’s New York Bar; 
of the late Ralph Barnes, later one of The 
Herald Trib’s great correspondents; of 
Henley Hill, and countless others, remem- 
bered and forgotten who came and went, 
sometimes in a day, sometimes a month, 
sometimes not for years. It was the era of 
The Herald’s shameless pandering with 
write-ups to woo resort, hotel, fashion, and 
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‘Laney, Weinstock, and Mauldin: War stuff was out, nostalgia returned 


been anything but The Paris Herald to 
countless American tourists and wandering 
newsmen who knew it in its prewar, ro- 
mantic heyday. 

Now a sports writer for the Paris paper’s 
parent, Laney spent the decade from 1924 
to 1935 as reporter, rewrite man, night 
editor, and handyman on The Paris Her- 
ald. “Never, in the history of journalism,” 
he writes, “have so many men had such a 
wonderful time on so little money.” 

Bennett’s Herald was as zany as Bennett 
himself. It was he who kept the Old 

*Paris HERALD. By Al Laney. Appleton-Century. 
330 pages, $3. Main Street Beat. By Henry W. 
Clune. Norton. 269 pages. $2.75. My L.A. By Matt 
Weinstock. Current Books. 239 pages. $3. Back 


Home. By Bill Mauldin, Sloan Associates. 315 
pages. $3.50. 





other advertising; the era of classic muffs, 
such as: ‘“‘Preakness Wins Kentucky 
Derby: Pimlico Second”; of magnificent 
work on such stories as the Lindbergh and 
Byrd transatlantic flights; and of fakery 
that went unmatched in an age of 
whooped-up newspapering. Example: “Tidal 
Wave Sweeps Yap, Thousands Feared 
Lost,” wrought by an imaginative rewrite 
man out of a three-line Havas item re- 
porting a typhoon near Yap. 

The Paris Herald Tribune which re- 
opened after Paris’s liberation, Laney 
writes, “owes its being to the old, but it is 
not a revived Paris Herald.” He hopes the 
current crop of Herald Trib men in Paris 
can recall some day how nice it was to 
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H. A. Ogden’s paintings of “‘Washington’s Farewell to His Officers” on December 4, 
1783, at Fraunces’ Tavern, in New York Citv. 

Reading from left to right: Brig. Gen. James Clinton—Brig. Gen. Philip Van 
Cortlandt— Maj. Gen. Israel Putnam—Gen. Washington— Maj. Gen. Henry Knox 
— Maj. Gen. Benjamin Lincolh—Maj. Gen. Nathaniel Greene—Col. John 
Lamb— Col. David Humphreys, Aide de Camp to Washinaton—an unidentified figure, 


~ Insurance Companies © 
¢ ¢ ; 
YA : , ¢ ; f possibly Col. Witliam North, Aide de Camp to Maj. Gen. Baron Von_Steuben— 
e Sat Y i ) : By j Maj. Gen. Baron Von Steuben, 
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Leadership 


Nothing inspires and earns confidence more than Combining strength and experience, it offers prac- 
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leadership. The Great American Group ofInsurance __ tically every form of insurance, except life. 
Companies has been a recognized leader in the Avail yourself of its protection through one of 


insurance industry for three-quarters of a century. _ its 16,000 local agents, or your own broker. 











GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 





Great American Great American Indemnity American Alliance 
American National County Fire Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine North Carolina Home Rochester American 
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Everywhere it goes the 
assurance of Beech-Nut 
for fine flavor goes with it 


Beech-Nut Gum 


Those who take ac- 
tive part in sport, as 
well as those who 
just watch, enjoy the 
refreshing flavor of 
BEECH-NUT GUM. 
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work in Paris in the 40s. “And, God 
willing, they will still be calling the paper 
they work for The Paris Herald.” 

Tale of One City: As a columnist 
(“Seen and Heard”) and reporter, Henry 
W. Clune of The Rochester (N. Y.) Demo- 
crat and Chronicle never left home except 
for a brief time during and immediately 
after the first world war. His book, “Main 
Street Beat,” is an affectionate but un- 
rarnished story of a reporter’s life in a 
city which once knew five newspapers and 
now is the oyster of Frank E. Gannett. 

“Even stuffed shirts fail to bore me,” 
Clune writes. His book is a parade of big 
and little people he has known; of such 
Rochester businessmen as Ox, whose gam- 
bling instincts wilted at the sight of beau- 
tiful women, and of George Eastman, who 
late in life looked up from the grindstone 
of his vast Kodak business and tried, often 
pathetically, to enjoy himself. (“I can’t 
understand,” Eastman once said to Mary 
Garden, the diva, “what it is that holds 
up that dress”—a strapless evening gown. 
“Only your age,” replied Miss Garden.) 

L.A. Anties: In “My L.A.” Matt 
Weinstock, columnist on the light side for 
The Los Angeles Daily News, has turned 
out an anecdote-packed book about his 
city’s religious faddists, traffic problems, 
politics, earthquakes, climates, cemeteries, 
Mexican people, Hollywoodites, and so on. 
“Having been exposed to the hot L.A. sun- 
shine for 35 years,” Weinstock says, “I 
have reached the well-done stage which is 
supposed to put all sorts of authority into 
anything I write about the place, but 
doesn’t.” One could wish he had. The 
reader will find he learns less of L.A. from 
Weinstock’s book than he does from his 
bright columns. 

Home From Up Front: At 18, Bill 


.Mauldin entered the Army. At 23, he 


came home from war a celebrity. His plane 
priority was VIP (Very Important Person- 
age). His stark, realistic “Up Front” car- 
toons of infantrymen Willie and Joe had 
won him a Pulitzer Prize and a syndicate 
contract. And in book form “Up Front” 
had become a Book-of-the-Month Club 
best seller and had been sold to the 
movies (but never produced). Thus _ be- 
fore he had a nodding acquaintance with 
civilian life, Bill Mauldin had earned 
around $500,000. Withal, he faced a re- 
conversion problem. In “Back Home” 
Mauldin tells about it. 

United Feature Syndicate wanted Willie 
and Joe converted all right, but it didn’t 
want them to fret about much more than 
finding a job, a wife (in Joe’s case) , and a 
house. Above all, UF wanted them to be 
funny. Mauldin, however, often dropped 
them out of his drawings and lashed out 
instead against such postwar phenomena 
as resurgent isolationism, the Red hunts of 
the House Un-American Committee, price 
gouging, the blatant race prejudice of the 


late Sen. Theodore Bilbo and Rep. John. 
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What D’ya Read? New York 
afternoon newspapers gave their 
customers a confused choice last 
week when a subway train 
stalled in-the East River tubes. 


Rankin, Jim Crowism and mistreatment of 
Nisei veterans, lynchings and Ku Klux 
Klanism in the South. 

Southern newspapers by the dozens 
dropped Mauldin. “We bought the kid’s 
stuff for entertainment,” was the common 
complaint. From syndicate censoring, 
Mauldin learned it was all right to name 
James Petrillo, head of the AFL musicians’ 
union, in a cartoon, but not to name Bilbo. 
Bilbo might sue, the syndicate editors ex- 
plained. Petrillo? “Not a chance. Every- 
body hates him.” 

It was when the liberal St: Louis Post- 
Dispatch dropped him that Mauldin took 
stock of himself. “The Post-Dispatch made 
me realize .. . I was stumbling around in a 
fog of confusion and defiance . . . turning 
out the kind of stuff that was costing me 
a lot of real friends who didn’t object to 
my political views.” 

Next, Roy Howard booted Willie and 
Joe out of The New York World-Telegram. 
Too Reddish, Howard said (though Maul- 
din in selecting cartoons for his book found 
he had drawn more anti-Communist than 
fellow-traveling cartoons). But The New 
York Herald Tribune snapped up Mauldin, 
printing all he did thereafter. 

Mauldin insists he didn’t change his 
politics or views, but just used a little 
more finesse. His book leaves little doubt 
that a fiery pen has cooled. “I’m sure I'll 
continue drawing about politics once in a 
while, but I got my big burden off my 
chest by getting this book out . . . I simply 
feel age [he’s almost 26] creeping up; my 
bank account grows; my radical years are 
almost over.” 
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Where the wind bares its secrets 


This picture was taken in the test sec- 
tion of Boeing’s wind tunnel — fastest 
privately owned, large-dimension wind 
tunnel in the world. It is an integral 
part of Boeing’s experimental facilities 
—the most extensive maintained by any 
aircraft manufacturer. 

Here, new airplane designs pit 
strength and efficiency against man- 
made winds of tremendous force. Deli- 
cate instruments record accurately the 
effects of wind force on wings, flaps, 
nacelles, fuselage and tail surfaces of 
Boeing-designed planes. 


Exhaustive research and careful test- 
ing such as this helped give the great 


Boeing B-29 Superfortress—and its 
still more advanced successor, the B-50 
bomber—their peerless aerodynamic ex- 
cellence. It hastened production of the 
revolutionary Boeing XB-s~- multi-jet 
bomber. And it has helped give the 
twin-deck Boeing Stratocruiser, now 
being flight-proved for the world’s lead- 
ing airlines, its unparalleled aerody- 
namic efficiency. 


Pre-flight testing in laboratory, wind 


tunnel and pressure chamber is just - 


one reason why the Boeing name is 
symbolic of aviation leadership — why 
Boeing-built planes give you superior 
comfort, greater dependability. 


These forward-looking airlines have chosen Boeing Stratocruisers as the new queens of their fleets: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS e SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM e NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES e UNITED AIR LINES e BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


This huge, 24-foot fan in Boeing’s “Cave of the 
Winds”’ is spun by an 18,000 horsepower motor and 
creates winds up to 800 miles an hour. 
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What to Blame for High Prices 


President Truman last week returned to 
the attack on speculation in grain. Gam- 
blers in grain, not foreign shipments, he 
told his press conference, were responsible 
for skyrocketing food prices. Exporting a 
third of the nation’s wheat crop, he noted, 
was about normal. 

In Chicago, Richard F. Uhlmann, grain 
trader and vice president of the Board of 
Trade, rose to object. According to records 
for the past seventeen years, said Uhl- 
mann, wheat exports hat averaged not 3° 
per cent but 12 per cent of the crop. The 
President’s statement, he said, was “def- 
initely not in accord with the facts.” About 
recent government buying, Uhlmann was 
caustic: “When the government buys more 
wheat in two weeks [40,000,000 bushels] 
than it often shipped during the entire 
year, it is bound to have its effect market- 
wise.” 

Meanwhie, in Washington, Agriculture 
Secretary Anderson was unwittingly con- 
tradicting his chief. He told reporters his 
department had no evidence of illegal op- 
erations on the exchanges. Furthermore, 
said Anderson, he was “pretty well satis- 
fied” that the higher grain margins had 
“shrunk” out speculators. Anderson’s own 


explanation for rising grain prices: the 
drought. 

The cycle was thus complete. The White 
House blamed speculators; the speculators 
blamed purchases by Anderson’s depart- 
ment. And Anderson blamed the weather. 
Last week, the weather was taking it 
quietly. 


BONDS: 


End of Easy Money 


“Something 
touched the 
week,” 
Digest. 

_Actually, it was more serious than heart- 
break. Totting up the results of the recent 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. bond offering, 
underwriters and dealers found them- 
selves facing a spanking loss. Some esti- 
mated it might run as high as $1,500,000. 

The peaceful pattern of their business 
operations had been shattered by a de- 
clining market for corporate bonds. In 
three short months the Dow-Jones aver- 
age of 40 bonds had dropped 31% points 
to the lowest level since 1944. As the week 


approaching _ heartbreak 
financial community last 
reported the Investment Dealers 
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As Eccles tightens the money market, corporate bonds begin to slide 
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ended, 21 out of 22 recent bond issues 
were selling below the prices at which they 
had been offered to the public. This meant 
dealers had a neat loss on any bonds still 
left on their shelves. 

Throughout the country, bankers were 
hastily poring over their investment lists. 
Some, near New York or Chicago, were 
hustling in to consult with trusted financial 
advisers. 

Who’s Buying? The trend was dis- 
turbing. Financial experts had known the 
bond market was showing soft spots. But 
the flop of the $75,000,000 Pacific Gas & 
Electric issue had been an unexpected 
blow. 

A group of investment bankers headed 
by Blyth & Co., Inc., had bought the Pa- 
cific bonds in competitive bidding gn Oct. 7, 
The price: 99.55 for 2% per cent bonds. 
The next day they were reoffered to the 
public at 100, a price which would yield in- 
vestors a greater return than ¢omparable 
high-grade issues already on the market. 

Five minutes after the offering was 
made, news was flashing over the financial 
grapevine that the issue was a dud. Only 
one of the “Big Five’”’* life insurance com- 
panies was buying. As dealers besieged the 
other four—whose participation was essen- 
tial to the success of such a big issue—they 
met only the disinterested, routine query: 
“Who’s buying?” 

Yielding to the inevitable, the syndicate 
promptly cut the bonds loose from the 
offering price, selling large blocks at 98% 
to 9834. But last week multi-million dollar 
blocks were still available. 

This week the underwriters faced an- 
other unnerving test. On Tuesday a $100,- 
000,000 issue of Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph debentures were scheduled for com- 
petitive bidding. If the bids were too 
high, the underwriters would be stuck with 
further painful losses. Yet if the bids 
were too low, the offering might further 
unsettle other high-grade issues already 
on the market and drag them down another 
notch. 


Significance ~ 


Sliding bond prices, many experts be- 
lieve, are a symptom of a sudden turn- 
about in interest rates. After a fifteen- 
year downtrend, the cost of borrowing 
money is rising. 

Businessmen still thinking in terms of 
easy money of the last decade are due for 
a mild shock. The plethora of funds seek- 
ing investment has virtually disappeared. 
It has been dried up by government war- 
time borrowing and by rapidly expanding 
needs of postwar industry. The big in- 
surance companies are no longer em- 
barrassed to find use for the funds pouring 
into their coffers. Industrialists are storm- 
ing their doors for multi-million-dollar 
loans to finance new plant, equipment, 
and higher priced inventories. Rates on 





*Metropolitan Life, New York Life, Mutual Life. 
Equitable Lite, and Prudential. 
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Lets take a trip. 


on this  hage) 


Lead ‘er up! Discover MORE 
EFFICIENT LOADING in stake 
and high rack bodies , . . MORE 
LOAD SPACE in panels and 
pick-ups. That means there’s 
LESS TIME on the job—more 
profit in the haul! 





Bad road ahead, but the FULL- 


FLOATING HYPOID REAR 
AXLES are geared for the road. 
The larger, roomier cab is 
FLEXI -MOUNTED, rubber- 
cushioned against road shocks, 
torsion and vibration. 





Your NEW CAB THAT 
“BREATHES” almost, literally 
“inhales” fresh air—‘‘exhales” 
used air. Fresh air is drawn in 
from the outside—heated in 


cold weather—and used air is 
forced out!* Seat is adjustable. 
Larger windshield and windows 
increase visibility by 22%! 





Ready to roll with your full 


cargo and full driver comfort! 
Your new Chevrolet truck’s 
LONGER-THAN-EVER WHEEL- 
BASES give you far better 
load distribution, resulting in 
less wear and strain. 


No rattles in’ the rear! Your 
Chevrolet truck’s FRAME is 
rugged, rigid, sturdier and 
stronger, with new cargo Cca- 
pacity—built to carry greater 
loads greater distances for a 
longer time! 





It’s streamlined in body, cab, 


fenders and hood—rugged, 
reliable, safe and powerful, in 
ADVANCE DESIGN! Built to in- 
crease owner prestige and, 
profits, they're tomorrow's 
trucks for today’s businesses, 
and provide your trade with 
transportation unlimited! 


ee. and see why Chevrolet’s 
place the new — trucks 








Ceased for the ne Feel the 

pulling power of that VALVE- 
IN-HEAD ENGINE. Your Chev- 
rolet Thrift-Master or Load- 
Master engine gives greater 
economy than any other en- 
gine of like capacity. 





many advance features 
far ahead of the field! 











A quick, safe stop, thanks to 
exclusive design for greater 
brake-lining contact that 
makes’ Chevrolet’s HYDRAULIC 
TRUCK BRAKES the best in 
the test on all kinds of roads 
... in all kinds of weather! 


“View xFdvance -Design 


CHEVROLET 





TRUCKS 





WITH THE CAB THAT ‘‘BREATHES” 


*Fresh-air heating and ventilating system optional at extra cost. 


in in Hin iy GED, ling 


Stakes Cab-Over-Engine Tractor-Trucks & Chassis for Special Eq’pm’t 


euethean MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











KAYWOODIE 


REMEMBERS WHEN 


a) ii 


First ernie 1876 


The Kaywoodie organization 
was making pipes 25 years be- 
fore the first telephone, and was 
among the first to install an 
office telephone. Established 
1851, 











~ WOW TO TELL THE. 
GENUINE ies : 


{00K FOR THE CLOVERLEAF 
and brand name on the stem 
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No. 69 
—; Shape 
$3.50 


WOODIE 


backed by the record 
of 96 years 


The KAYWOODIE organization was estab- 
lished in 1851. Generations of smokers have 
enjoyed relaxation and pleasure from our 
pipes, with advances pioneered by KAY- 
WOODIE. KAY WOODIES of 1947 provide 
greater pleasure than ever. Made of imported 
briar, specially selected and seasoned by us. 
At dealers’. KAY WOODIE 

Company, New York and 

London. 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, N.Y. 
Leaflet on request. 

Copr. 1947 

DRINKLESS KAYWOODIE $3.50 
SUPER-GRAIN $5, RELIEF-GRAIN $7.50, FLAME-GRAIN $10, 


SILHOUETTE $10, MEERSCHAUM- -LINED $12.50, 
CONNOISSEUR $15, “NINETY-FIVER’? $20, CENTENNIAL $25, , 
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such loans are running as much as % per 
cent higher than a year ago. Borrowers 
are now prepared to pay 3 per cent and 
over, and the rates may even go higher. 
Construction and_ real-estate loans are 
booming. 

Banks report a similar situation. Some 
confess to being just about “loaned up.” 
To make further loans they will have to 
sell some of their security holdings. 

Behind the scenes, the Federal Reserve 
has been deliberately tightening up the 





accepted a job as president and chairman 
of Willys-Overland Motors, whose _prin- 
cipal asset was an old-fashioned, badly 
worn plant located on the edge of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Last week Mooney looked as though 
trouble agreed with him. Before 400 bank- 
ers, writers, and industrialists invited to 
Willys-Overland’s second annual institu- 
tional day, he reported peak postwar sales 
and unveiled three new models. He also 
showed his audience a $21,000,000 plant- 


Willvs calls its racy jeep sports phaeton the “college boy’s delight” 
: y yeep sp p g " 8 


money market. Since February, it has put 
increasing pressure on the money market 
by cutting more than $2,000,000,000 from 
its government security holdings. 

Few doubt, moreover, that Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman Marriner Eccles 
will exert further pressure to boost interest 
rates as a brake to inflation. He is ex- 
pected to go as far as he can without 
hurting the market for government bonds. 
He cannot permit governments to slide 
much because interest on the national debt 
—more than $5,000,000,000 a year—is al- 
ready a heavy load. 

Many experts believe, as Eccles appar- 
ently does, that at least some upping of 
interest rates is possible without serious 
effects on government bond prices. Cor- 
porate bonds, both top grade and second 
grade, they maintain, have been selling too 
close to government bonds, which are a 
virtually riskless investment. This spread, 
they believe, can widen considerably be- 
fore government bonds will suffer, a trend 
already showing itself in the market. 


AUTOS: 


Offspring of the Jeep 


In January 1946, James D. Mooney left 
a pleasant berth as vice president in 
charge of General Motors’ overseas di- 
vision and went looking for trouble. He 


modernization program 90 per cent com- 
pleted. 

Scheduled for December production was 
the station sedan—a fancier, better up- 
holstered version of the present jeep sta- 
tion wagon. The second model was a racy, 
low-slung, loudly painted jeep sports phae- 
ton which W-O hopes will become the 
“college boy’s delight.” Its price, Mooney 
hoped, would be $350 under the Ford and 
Chevrolet canvertibles. 

The third new Willys-Overland car, a 
five-passenger sedan which is still in the 
plaster mockup stage, will, said Mooney, 
“be in the low-price field but it won’t be 
a miracle.” Steel shortage permitting, 
would start off production lines late in *48 
at the earliest. 

The three new models will complete the 
line of vehicles sired by Willys’ wartime 
jeep. Not hoping to compete with the Big 
Three auto makers on standard models, 
Mooney still believed there was plenty of 
room for a manufacturer of low cost, 
economically operated vehicles with em- 
phasis on utility. This has been the basis 
of Willys’ postwar strategy. 

For the moment at least, Mooney’s 
ideas were paying off. _Willys-Overland’s 
profits in the three months ended June 30 
were the largest for any peacetime quarter 
since 1928. In fifteen months it had pro- 
duced 31,350 station wagons, or, said W-O, 
45 per cent of the total United States out- 
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put of such vehicles. But Mooney knew as 
well as anyone that the crucial test would 
come later—when the keen edge of con- 
sumer demand for any kind of automobile 
had dulled. Then the auto industry would 
return to dog-eat-dog competition. 


. INDUSTRY: 


Production or Speedup? 


Everyone recognized the desirability of 
increasing the nation’s industrial produc- 
tion. The question was how to do it. 

Speaking from industry’s corner, Charles 
E. Wilson, General Motors president, last 
week advanced a formula: Substitute a 45- 
hour week for the standard 40-hour week 
and grant a 6 per cent pay increase. That 
done. “Industry could afford to increase 
production since time and a half payments 
would not start until the 46th hour.” 
Otherwise, warned Wilson, car prices would 
rise next year. 

From labor’s side came a different recipe. 
Appealing for “production, production, 
more production,” CIO President Phil 
Murray in Boston last week preposed labor 
management councils for production team- 
work. 

Mild as Murray’s statement was, he 
was going about as far as a labor leader 
dared. For to many unionists, more pro- 
duction was just a management synonym 
for the hated “speedup.” And the labor 
leader who embraced the idea too closely 
might find himself in the same boat as 
United Auto Workers President Walter 
Ret ther. 

Last week, Reuther was busily denying 
that he had signed a National Planning 


Association report in August advocating 


increased production. In the midst of bat- 
tling for reelection, Reuther found it ex- 
pedient to ery loudly: “I am fully aware 
of the fact that . . . management, in its 
drive for greater and greater profits, at- 
tempts to get increased production out of 
workers through speedup. These speedup 
efforts on the part of management must be 
resisted by the full strength of our union.” 


HARDWARE: 


The Buyers’ Rush 


At 4 p.m. last Friday. the third day of 
the four-day National Hardware Show in 
Grand Central Palace, New York, exhibit 
officials ran out of visitor’s badges and 
registration forms. They were swamped, 
and so were many of the 458 exhibitors, by 
the unprecedented rush of buyers. 

To 27 turbaned Hindus and 70,000 other 
Visitors from American cities and 31 for- 
eign lands, the exhibits looked like a hard- 
ware dealer’s Shangri-La. Gone were -the 
flashy gadgets and shabby makeshifts pro- 
duced during seven lean war and postwar 
years. In their place were quality products 
of honest metal and good wood—most 
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WIDE OPEN SPACES are 


The wide open spaces of old Wyoming are wide open and 
rich in opportunities for American Industry. Rich in rare 
minerals and clays and tremendous supplies of hides and wool. 
...And, just as important to business executives who seek 
new locations for industry is the abundance of cheap, widely 
distributed hydro-electric power; enormous coal deposits, nat- 
ural gas and fuel oil fields . . . transcontinental rail and airlines 
and thousands of miles of paved highways. In addition to these 
material advantages, Wyoming offers plenty of friendliness 
and cooperation to new industries. Investigate the opportun- 
ities Wyoming offers industry. Write today. 


Wyoming Department of 
Commerce and Industry @ 


H. C. Anderson, 
Secretary-Manager 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 











OPEN for BUSINESS! 
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Enjoy Barefoot comfort in 
Allen Edmonds style— 











With every step you feel new walking 
freedom and ease. Your foot is supported 
naturally ... can roll, flex, bend without 
restriction. Put on a pair. See if you don't 
walk better... feel better... look smarter 
in the only shoe with U-Turn flexibility, 


of the Rockies). 

Subject to change. See = 

m Classified Directory for U-TURN FLEXIBILITY 
4 = Or order direct. Perfect Support 

. for booklet, “The o without Confinement 
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available after only a short wait and in 
quantities that seemed, by comparison, 
fabulous. 

There were better mousetraps and new 
contrivances. Yale & Towne displayed a 
door closer which it said, with utmost pre- 
cision, was 36 per cent less bulky than pre- 
vious models. A magnesium household 
stepladder, shown for the first time, did 
rush business. Another best-seller was an 
aluminum clothesline that rolled up flat. 
The day the show opened, buyers could get 
immediate delivery on the clothesline. By 
6 o’clock that evening, the swamped ex- 
hibitor could only promise 30 day delivery. 
The next day he was asking 90 days’ time. 
Though prices were generally up about 15 
per cent, many of the exhibitors choked 
their order books by the second day. 

Spotty shortages still showed up among 
the 2,300 lines exhibited. A besieged clock- 
maker was forced to ask dealers to trim 


In Santa’s Pack: At a Christmas toy preview 

New York, little girls go for dolls with the “new 
look,” showerbaths, and dolls that blow plastic 
bubbles when pressed. Boys find prefabricated 


their orders. Demand for steel nails was 
far in excess of stocks. Electric motors 
were still hard to find. But the situation 
was a far cry from last year, when manu- 
facturers of quality hardware were actual- 
ly hiding from buyers. 


POWER: 
Peak Loads 


As winter approached, United States 
power companies last week were hoping 
they could squeeze by without serious 
shortages. When short winter days bring 
demand to a peak, the industry may have 
reserve generating capacity of only 5 per 
cent, compared with the normal 15 to 20 
per cent. 

Power companies are generating at a 
rate of 300,000,000,000 kilowatt hours a 
year, twice the prewar peak reached in 


1937. But where the average householder 
used 800 kilowatts in 1937, this year, with 
a greater array of electrical gadgets, he 
is expected to burn up 1,400. And the 
number of consumers has mushroomed. In ° 
the last year alone, 1,350,000 new custom- 
ers hooked onto the nation’s power lines. 

As a result the power companies were 
busy with plans for meeting the increased 
demands. 

The Northern States Power Co. (South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin) was pre- 
paring to install 30 or more 1,000-kilowatt 
Diesel-driven units to provide power dur- 
ing emergencies. 

The Florida Power & Light Co. and the 
Florida Power Corp. were dickering with 
the Maritime Commission for lease of sur- 
plus tankers. Their generators would be 
used to help during shortages. 

Almost all companies throughout the na- 
tion were striving to expand generating 
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building sets and a genuine reproduction of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s engines. Prices are up 10 
per cent, but a wider range of medium- and low- 
priced toys will be available, say manufacturers. 
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> 
ONE OF THESE WOULD HAVE SAVED IT aA 


DaTEs AND DRESSES need not be spoiled by buttons that don’t 
survive laundering, ironing, or dry cleaning. 
Many millions of lovely plastic buttons stay whole and beautiful 
even under repeated attacks by washing machines, hot irons 
and rugged dry cleaning routines. Such buttons are made of the right 
type of plastic material . . . thermosetting plastics, like MeLmMac® 
or BEETLE* compounds, which will not catch fire; will never soften 
under a hot iron; will not be ruined by cleaning fluids; and will 
not lose or change color, whether brilliant, pas‘el, ivory or white. 
Remember this ...no one plastic serves all plastic needs... 
no more than any one metal meets all metal requirements. So, when 
buying, selling or making plastic products or parts request 
information that will assure you they are soundly designed in the 
plastic best suited for the jobs they must do. 


aie. 


3EETLE* plastics—urea-formaldehyde thermosetting molding compounds. MELMAC* plastics— melamine- 
formaldehyde thermosetting molding compounds, industrial and laminating resins. URAC* resins— urea- 
‘ormaldehyde thermosetting industrial resins and adhesives. MELURAC* resins— melamine-urea-formalde- 
hyde thermosetting resin adhesives and laminating resins. LAMINAC* resins—thermosetting polyester 
'esins. PHENAC* resins—phenol modified resorcinol thermosetting resin adhesives. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





BE SURE YOU GET THE DIFFERENCE 
Two plastic buttons may look exactly alike. The dif- 
ference is that one is made of the right plastic prop- 
erly designed and applied. To make sure of long 
service, look for informative labelling or ask for the 
facts about thé plastic products you buy. 


QUESTIONS PLEASE! Our technical staff will be 
glad to help you solve problems in plastic applica- 
tion and design. And if our materials do not fill the 
bill exactly, we will cheerfully direct you to the right 
sources. American Cyanamid Company, Plastics Di- 
vision, 35 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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DIVISION OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 

















PRESENTING CAPTURED YORKTOWN BATTLE FLAGS AT STATE HOUSE, 


BLENDED WHIS 


lf, 


be Ser oaape Wh 


An 


HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


y I ° 
. twenty-four standards, taken at the sare time, 


are ready to be laid before Congress.” 


— LETTER FROM GENL, WASHINGTON TO THOMAS MCKEAN, 
PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS, OCTOBER 27, 1781 


After anxious years came America’s sustained in Philadelphia, The 


victory at Yorktown. Heritage Whisky. So rich and mild, 


Nowhere was 


it celebrated more heartily thanin you might reserve it only for spe- 


Colonial Philadelphia. Today, this cial occasions. Yet you can afford 


early spirit of hospitality is nobly — to enjoy it, regularly and often. 


*From a Series of Historic Paintings Designed for “Philadelphia” The Heritage Whisky ~ Famous Since 1894 


860.8 PROOF ¢« 659 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS e CONTINENTAL DISTILLING 


PHILADELPHIA, 1781* 
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Shorter Landings: With this 
four-wheel landing gear the 
B-36 can use worldwide bases in- 
stead of only three in the U.S. 


facilities, with a result that the industry's 
output was growing at a record rate of 
400,000 kilowatts a month. A number were 
requesting special permits from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to interconnect 
with other power systems to meet peak 
loads, 

Whether such measures would tide the 
industry over was a question. The Edison 
Electric Institute, utility trade association, 
was confident that they would. It predict- 
ed that, except for a few smaller systems, 
the power companies would be able to sup- 
ply all customers through the winter. But 
the possibility of unforeseen equipment 
failures, or still heavier increases in con- 
sumer demand, caused many utility execu- 
tives to keep their fingers crossed. 


MANAGEMENT: 


Teen-Age Achievement 


One of the fastest growing newcomers 
in the cosmetics industry this year was 
West Laboratories of Newark, N. J., 
makers of Rose Creme hand lotion and 
Evergreen after-shave lotion. On_ total 
annual sales of $233.87, West showed a 
heat profit of $90.63. This meant fabulous 
first-year earnings of 35 cents a share on 
common stock which cost only 50 cents a 
share when the firm was formed a year ago. 

The stockholders, officers, and employes 
of West Laboratories are sophomores and 
Juniors at West Side High School in New- 
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ark. Thirteen of them organized the firm 
under the stimulus of Junior Achievement, 
Inc., a national businessmen’s group de- 
voted to instructing youth in management. 
The company kept books like a full-scale 
business enterprise and promoted its prod- 
ucts through local stores. 

Last week, West Laboratories received 
another “dividend.” Its president, Cather- 
ine Voorneveld, and its treasurer, Peter 
Czap, made a visit to the New York Stock 
Exchange and accepted the _first-prize 
plaque in the exchange’s first annual con- 
test for the best annual report made by a 
Junior Achievement company in 1947. 


PRO-PUCTS: 
What’s New 


For Snowballs: Children’s waterproof 
mittens with a flannel lining and an out- 
ade covering of red rubber will be intro- 
duced this season by the United States 
‘ubber Co, 

For Bars: A juke box that will give 
patrons a choice of a television program, 
recordings, or a radio show is being intro- 
duced by Videograph Corp, of New York. 

For Drivers: The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
has announced a tubeless tire. The high- 
speed casing is self-sealing and virtually 
puncture proof, according to the makers. 
The cost will be about that of white-wall 
tires, 

For Dishwashing Husbands: Cook- 
ing utensils made of copper sandwiched 
between two layers of stainless steel have 
been announced by the American Clad- 
metals Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The copper 
core is said to spread heat evenly and keep 
food from sticking in patches. 

For Sleepers: Next month the West- 


inghouse Electric Corp. will introduce a * 


washable, electrically heated sheet to sell 
for less than $30. Made of neutral-colored 
muslin, it is spread on top of the regular 
bed sheets. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Coal: Coal producers, convening in 
Chicago, predicted there would be enough 
coal to meet demands this winter, pro- 
vided sufficient railroad cars are avail- 
able. However, spot shortages were ex- 
pected of some grades of special-purpose 
coal such as that used by the steel in- 
dustry. 

Plans: The Committee for Economic 
Development announced it was lifting its 
sights and directing its research and plan- 
ning to avert a major depression in the 
1950s. 


Oil: Higher prices for gasoline were pre-' 


dicted after crude oil prices advanced 20 
cents a barrel, to the highest level since 
1920. It was the fifth major round of in- 
creases since V-J Day. 





For FAST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 


with fresh blood! 


@ So... you overexercised and 
now your back’s so stiff and lame 
you're all in! Don’t just suffer. Rub 
on famous Absorbine Jr. and ease 
the soreness . . . fast! 


You see, tired muscles are often 
famished muscles. Strenuous activ- 
ity has burned up their nourish- 
ment. Rub on Absorbine Jr. .. . it 
helps speed local circulation. Fresh 
blood then supplies fresh nourish- 
ment! Tired muscles can relax, pain 
eases, you're ready to go! 


Ask your druggist today for time- 
proved Absorbine Jr.—50-year- 
famous formula of rare medicinal 
hcrbs and other scientifically chosen 
ingredients from many foreign 
lands. $1.25 a long lasting bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 














With “Cveready” “Mini-Max” 

batteries in your hearig aid, you get: 
BETTER HEARING LONGER. More fu'l 
volume as you need it...less fading. 


CONVENIENCE .... thinner, lighter bat- 
teries... your hearing aid is easier to 
wear. 

ECONOMY. The most economicai “B” 
power... saves you money. 

Exclusive flat cells pack in more power 
...no waste space. Get them from your 
hearing-aid dealer! 


ere! Faaala yy 


Great new booklet, 
“Progress Toward T MIN \ MAX S 


Better Hearing.” 
Write Dept. N-14 HEARING-AID BATTERIES 


FEWER CHANGES. Size for size. the 
@ long>st-lasting hearing-aid batteries in 
the world. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 








30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 















































































































A column open to the 
world’s leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 


this week 


“A PLEA FROM 
THE AMERICAN 
BROTHERHOOD” 


(An organization for justice, amity, 
understanding and cooperation among 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews.) 


DR. EVERETT R. CLINCHY 
President of the World Council 
of Christians and Jews 
Nations and cultures 
have been dealing with 
one another at arm’s 
length. This has led to 
misunderstanding, dis- 
agreement, and, all too 
frequently, violence. 
Such a pattern will not 
do in the atomic age, for 
it is the pattern of destruction and annihila- 
tion. People must learn to live together in 
friendship, in the universal brotherhood of 
man under the Fatherhood of God. This is 
a practical job for education. 
ROGER W. STRAUS 
New York industrialist, 
and Co-Chairman, 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews 
Racial and religious 
discrimination is an 
instrument of total- 
itarianism. It can 
wreck democracy. 
Education and 
brotherhood is essen- 
tial to maintain our 
liberties. 
THOMAS E. BRANIFF 
President of Braniff Air- 
ways, and Co-Chairman, 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews 
“‘All men are created 
equal,” says the Decla- 
ration of ndependence, @™ 
and “are endowed by | 
their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable 
Rights.” Here in a nut- 
Shell is the genius of 
American democracy. 
All men possess these rights. They are given 
by God, and only God can take them away. 
Any attempt to take them away, by dic- 
tators, or secret police, parliaments or mobs, 
majorities or individuals, is a violation of 
“the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God” 
and a crime against humanity. 


All opinions expressed in this series ore not 
necessarily sees of the Royal Metal. Manufac- 
turing Compan but ore presented os o 
ie Savi Veutets ta the toe femnees 
tradition of free speech. 


_ Leek to this publication for the next 
presentation of “Invitation to Speak” 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
» CHICAGO 1+ NEW YORK 10 «PRESTON, ONT. 
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Are Profits Too High? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ORPORATE profits in terms of dollars 
C are now running at the highest 
levels on record. In 1946 they amounted 
after taxes to $12,539,000,000. In the 
first six months of this year, according 
to estimates of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, corporate prof- 
its after taxes were running at an an- 
nual rate of $17,000,000,000, 
an increase over the 1946 rate 
of about 35 per cent. 

Such figures are often cited 
today as a sort of economic 
scandal. They are taken as 
prima facie evidence that cur- 
rent profits are outrageous, 
that they bear an unhealthy 
relation to wages, and that 
prices could be substantially 
reduced without harm. The 
dimensions of these profits begin to 
evaporate, however, when we examine 
them more closely and in their broader 
context. 

1—While corporate — in recent 
years have been running at record levels, 
so have wages and the national income. 
Dollars themselves, in fact, are so plen- 
tiful that they have become cheap. As 
compared with its 1935-39 wholesale 
purchasing power, the dollar today is 
worth only 54 cents. 

2—Corporate profits are greatly over- 
stated today even in terms of depreci- 
ated dollars because proper deductions 
are not being made. The market price 
of a firm’s inventories may have doubled. 
The dollar increase in inventory value 
is set down as a profit. But when the 
firm comes to replace its inventories, as 
it must, it needs twice as much money 
to replace the same physical supply as 
it had before. If it restored only its 
original dollar investment in inventories, 
it could do only half its former volume 
of business. The Department of Com- 
merce in its revised national income 
statistics published in July takes ac- 
count of this factor, and deducts from 
the $12,500,000,000 figure of 1946 cor- 
porate profits $4,700,000,000 as an “in- 
ventory valuation adjustment.” 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board has pointed out that when these 
inventory profits are deducted, the net 
earnings of corporations after taxes in 
1946 constituted only 4.6 per cent of the 
national income (less corporate income 
and excess-profits taxes)—a smaller per- 
centage than in any year since 1935. 


Even during the first half of 1947 cor- 
porate profits, when similarly reduced 
and treated as a percentage of the na- 
tional income, were appreciably below 
1940 and 1937. 
3—Practically all deductions for de- 
preciation are inadequate today. A 
worn-out or obsolete machine that cost 
» $10,000 ten years ago may 
cost to replace not $10,000 
but $15,000 or $20,000. The 
tax laws, however, permit 
only depreciation charges 
based on original cost, not on 
higher replacement cost. As 
a consequence, the Machin- 
ery and Allied Products In- 
stitute concludes that indus- 
try is understating the costs 
arising from the consumption 
of its fixed assets, overstating its profits, 
and in some cases perhaps underpricing 
its products. In short, there is going on 
an erosion of real capital not offset by 
depreciation charges. Economists have 
estimated that a true corporate depreci- 
ation allowance in 1946 may have run 
from $1,500,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 
higher than the allowance actually 
made. _ 
4—Present corporate profits are the 
result of unprecedented volume of busi- 
ness rather than of wide profit margins. 
The combined net income of 24 leading 
companies in wholesale and retail trade, 
for example, averaged 2.6 cents per 
dollar of sales in the first half of 1947, 
against 3.3 cents in the second half of 
1946 and 3.9 cents in the first half. So- 
called corporate “break-even points” 
are today much higher than before the 
war, and wage costs are far more resist- 
ant to downward adjustment. A com- 
paratively small reduction in\ output or 
volume of sales, therefore, could mean 
for many companies today a very sharp 
reduction or even a disappearance of 
profits. 
5—Corporate profits can be added to- 
gether for special statistical purposes, 
but it is misleading ever to discuss them 
as if they formed a common pool. A 
high total of corporate profits is no help 
to an individual company with a deficit. 
Even major group divisions emphasize 
this fact. The country’s railways, for 
example, on present methods of account- 
ing, earned an average of only 2.75 per 
cent on their property investment in 
1946. 
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is GENERAL AMERICAN 


RAILROADS—The basic “lifelines” of this country have 
been planned and developed through the sharp stimulus of 
competition. The American way of Free Enterprise promotes 
a sound and vigorous growth in the industry—so that nearly 
1,200,000 railroaders have year-round employment keeping 
cars rolling—day and night, fine weather or foul. 


GENERAL AMERICAN has a valued stake in the Railroad 
Industry in designing and building all types of freight cars. 
Also by operating more than 55,000 refrigerator and spe- 
cialized tank cars. The letters “GATX” on tank cars are « 
familiar reporting mark to all the railroads of America. 


Co-worker with the Railroads . . . this is General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


BRANCH OFFICES: Buffalo e Cleveland « Dallas * Houston e Los Angeles « New Orleans 
New York ¢ Pittsburgh e St. Lovis © San Francisco ¢ Seattle ¢ Tulsa «© Washington 


EXPORT DEPT: |0 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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Bishop Sheil’s program would keep kids from bars but not from television 


$ 


See It in Chureh 


Of the 7,000-odd television sets in Chi- 
cago, about 1,800 are in taverns. But bar 
screens attract more than 50 per cent of 
the Chicago television audience. With the 
football season on, youngsters are crowd- 
ing around these bars to see the games— 
especially those played by Notre Dame. 

The Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, auxil- 
iary bishop of Chicago, wants the boys to 
see every lateral by Lujack—but not at 
taverns. So the bishop’s Catholic Youth 
Organization is asking pastors to install 
television sets in church and school audi- 
toriums. The idea was suggested to Bishop 
Sheil by John L. Keeshin, a Jewish General 
Electric dealer who is a member of CYO’s 
interdenominational board of directors. 

Keeshin worked out a plan whereby GE 
would install the sets free (usual charge: 
$105) and the churches need not pay for 
them at once. Nominal admission fees 
could help with expenses, and at the end 
of the football season, the churches could 
raflle off the sets, thus covering the cost 
($500 instead of the usual $700) . 

By last week, about a dozen churches 
had placed orders with GE, with one-week 
deliveries promised. Bishop Sheil set the 
example by. installing the first set in his 
own 8,000-member parish, St. Andrew’s. 
He will charge no admission, for, as he 
says, “we want the kids.” 


Bodacious Bishop 


The Rt. Rev. Ernest William Barnes 
has been Bishop of Birmingham ever since 
the late Ramsay MacDonald arranged his 


82 


appointment in 1924. Among the predom- 
inantly conservative ranks of the: Church 
of England, he has stood apart—as_ sci- 
entific and undeviating as a slide rile. 

A pure mathematician and scientist, Dr. 
Barnes has often shocked his fellow clerics. 
In 1933. he proposed to the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury that England’s pop- 
ulation be reduced 10 per cent by steri- 
lizing the unfit and teaching lower-class 
women birth control. The virgin birth, 
he maintained the same year in a book, 
“Scientific Theory and Religion,” might 
some day be proved biologically possible. 
In 1984, while discussing miracles at Cam- 
bridge. he said that breaches of the so- 
called laws of Nature simply do not occur. 
Two years later, he called Russia “the most 
Christian country in the world.” While his 
countrymen struggled through the Battle 
of Britain in 1940. Dr. Barnes suggested 
that Britain partially lift her blockade and 
send food to hungry Germany. 

Unorthodox Views: Last March, the 
Bishop of Birmingham, now 73, reiterated 
his unorthodox views on the virgin birth 
and miracles in a book entitled “The Rise 
of Christianity.” While stating that he 
worships Jesus as divine, he wrote: “Of re- 
cent years we have witnessed a willingness 
to surrender all the other New Testa- 
ment miracles on condition that the virgin 
birth and the physical resurrection of 
Jesus are retained. But no sound defense 
for such a position is possible. 

“Lf biological research should show that 
in humanity a virgin birth could take 
place and that therefore the ‘miracle’ of 
the virgin birth of Jesus was not im- 
possible, those who now regard the miracle 
as essential to the Christian faith would 


feel disquieted. It would be asked why 
the Son of God should be born in a manner 
common among insects.”* 

But last week at the Convocation of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Primate of All England, publicly 
avowed his disapproval of the bishop's 
position. He denounced the book as “1m- 
plicit!y and explicitly inconsistent” wit. 
church doctrine. “If his views were mine.” 
he stormed, “I should not feel that 1 
could still hold episcopal office in the 
church.” The next day, Dr. Cyril F. Ga 
bett, Archbishop of York, echoed these 
sentiments. Dr. Barnes, however, was 
adamant, “There is no question of my re- 
signing,” he said. 

At the week’s end, the theological tem- 
pest was at the same stalemate which 
started with his appointment to the Bir- 
mingham see 23 years ago. 


Unitarian Unity 


In the high-steepled, brick and marble 
All Souls’ Church in Washington 368 min- 
isters and laymen from Unitarian churciies 
all over the country assemuled last wee. 
for the eleventh Generali Conference of 
their ruling body, the American Unitarian 
Association. At this first con.erence since 
1941, the delegates repiesented all shades 
of opinion prevalent today among Uni- 
tarianisin’s 69,104 members. 

There were the rightists and leftists in 
social action, who are split over whether 
the church should stick to “pure religion” 
or branch out into social action which 
would supplement the sect’s — religious 
liberalism. There were also the rightists 
and leftists on theological grounds, who 
argue over a personal God versus a human- 
ist view that man will work out his own 
salvation without metaphysical interven- 
tion. Some were social rightists and theo- 
logical leftists; others, vice versa. 

The conference hoped to draw together 
these diverse elements into a unified whole. 
On Oct. 17, at the end of three days’ dis- 
cussions, the Unitarians were surprised to 
find there had’ been few argumenis. Th: y 
had skirted theology by voting to continuc 
regional conferences on theological difle:- 
ences. Whether inwardly unified or nol, 
outwardly they had banded together to 
denounce racial segregation and the to- 
talitarian state—but failed to pass a sec 
tion scormg Russian misuse of the veto. 

The denomination’s magazine, The 
Christian Register, was left without an 
editor, although a committee will be ap- 
pointed to choose one. The editorial post 
has been vacant since last May, when the 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., was ousted on the grounds 
that he was uncooperative, had Commu- 
nistic tendencies, and would not run ma- 
terial criticizing Russia. 





*Natural parthenogenesis in certain insects. 
crustaceans, and worms involves development of 
eggs from virgin females without fertilization. 


* Newsweek, October 27, 1947 
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She. But, I don’t want to pay it off that way! 






He Well, ‘Hon, you don’t think I'd /ike you to, do you? 

She. I know, but .’. . it’s unpleasant even to think about it. 
He. Well, you don’t have to think about it any more. It’s 

just that I'd want you to have the home free and clear; 
and now, if anything happens, this policy would enable 
you to pay the mortgage off right away . . . and you 
could continue living here with the children . . 
She. But we don’t have any yet! 
He: Tut, tut, infant! That’s just a detail! 
She. Yes, I know ... but the money we pay for premiums... 


He. You, my pet, can be slightly exasperating! If the policy 
doesn’t have to be used to pay off the mortgage, it will 
give us some money we can use for ourselves later on, 
just the same as with the rest of our Independence Plan. 
She: Oh, so it’s part of our Independence Plan! Will that 
insure your loving me always, Darling? 








Ask a Penn Mutual underwriter to explain how mortgage life 
insurance can be made a part of your Independence Plan Such a 
plan can provide security for your family and future financial 
independence for your wife and yourself Backed by this company’s 
100 years of experience, the Penn Mutual underwriter is well 
qualified to show you how life insurance can fit your present income 
and future needs. There is no obligation involved 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


PLAN YOUR INDEPENDENCE WITH THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 











For FAST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Why suffer the torment of 
aching arm muscles after un- 
usual exercise? There’s a time- 
proved way to help that pain 
just float away! Rub on some 
Absorbine Jr.! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles when extra effort 
has burned up their nourish- 
ment. Rub on Absorbine Jr. and 
you help step up your local cir- 
culation. Then fresh blood sup- 
plies fresh nourishment... you 
can relax, enjoy life again! 

Help sore muscles limber up 
fast! ... Ask your druggist 
today for a $1.25 bottle of 
Absorbine Jr.—famous formula 
of rare herbs and other scien- 
tifically chosen ingredients. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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(sw IN THE CENTER 
OF THINGS IN 


Hotel Lennox is conveniently locat- 
ed. You'll find large, well-furnished 
rooms... good beds... luxurious 
baths ...fine foods... courteous 
Lennox service... and a radio in 
every room at no extra cost. 


Rooms from $3.50 
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Who? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HERE was a recent radio mystery 
Annas they tell me, which took six 
weeks of installments to get the de- 
tective from the lobby of an apartment 
house up to 3-C, where the murdered 
man lay weltering in his corpuscles. 
This style of prolonged suspense is 
based on the technique of Branch 
Rickey, the drawn-out gen- 
ius of the Brooklyn baseball 
club. 

When Mr. Rickey has a 
mystery on his hands, he 
spreads it over a basic thir- 
teen-week run. If at the end 
of that period he happens to 
get a sponsor, he is likely to 
keep it going till apple-blos- 
som time. 

I call your attention to 
last year’s Rickey mystery _ serial, 
“What Will I Do With Jackie Robin- 
son: or, Wild Horses Won’t Make Me 
Tell.” That one ran five months, if 
memory serves me. It began with a 
crisp statement that Robinson might 
play for Brooklyn. It reached a point of 
sickening suspense when Mr. Rickey 
said that Robinson might play for 
Montreal. It had the audience bathed 
in sweat when Rickey in answer to the 
question “What about Jackie Robin- 
son?” put on his Sherlock Holmes hat, 
picked up his violin with long, tapering 
fingers (no one knew whose fingers they 
were), and said in a dreamy voice: “I 
beg pardon?” 

This was followed by a sound as of 
a hundred hoofbeats, signifying that 
wild horses were trying to drag Mr. 
Rickey’s secret out of him. The horses 
dropped dead one by one. 


RITICS argued that the Flatbush 

titillator would never approach 
such heights #2:in, but now they are 
eating their words. He has excelled him- 
self with his new spine-tingling vehicle, 
“Brooklyn’s Other Manager; or, Where 
Will Laraine Day Spend the Spring 
Next Year?” 

According to a report received from 
the Rickey office last week, this serial 
has been shaped tentatively to run un- 
til Christmas. However, with the Tasty 
Hay breakfast-food people jockeying 
with Sam’s Soap to back the show, it 
may still be going in April. It calls for 
a small, economical cast of characters 
(Rickey, Leo Durocher, Mrs. Durocher, 
Burt Shotton, and only twelve wild 


horses), and a small boy to play the 
theme song (“Who?”) on a comb and 
a piece of tissue paper. 

I have been privileged to peek at a 
few of the installments in advance. Not 
only did they turn my blood to grape 
juice, but I can see possibilities for the 
longest run in the history of the Rickey 

Mystery Story Repertory 
Co. 

Take this chapter, for in- 
stance, which is scheduled 
for Meatless Tuesday, when 
children will not be exposed 
to bad dreams: 


(Theme Song.) 
Voice of Leo Durocher—Mr. 
Rickey, my wife is selecting her 
spring wardrobe. Do you think 
she should pick something suitable for San- 
to Domingo, where the Dodgers will train? 
Voice of Rickey—Well, T’ll tell you, my 
dear fellow. If she’s going to the West 
Indies, she will probably want something 
in a lightweight ensemble. On the other 
hand, suppose she happened to spend the 
spring in Alaska. She would want some- 
thing in furs. They say it keeps pretty brisk 
up there till May. 
(Theme Song.) 


There is another installment where 
we find Mr. Rickey humming a tune as 
he brushes and irons a few old finger- 
prints. To him enters Burt Shotton, 
singing “Who?” in the key of C. 


Voice of Shotton—Boss, the ballplayers 
are beginning to grow up, and sometimes 
they ask embarrassing questions. Like for 
instance, today one of them asked me if I 
would be back. 

Voice of Rickey—Back where? 

Voice of Shotton—You know, back with 
Brooklyn. 

Voice of Rickey—I didn’t know you'd 
been away, dear boy. 

Voice of Shotton—Well, you know how 
it is, they see things, and they can’t help 
being curious. One of them saw Durocher 
in your office yesterday. 

Voice of Rickey (Confidentially) —I’ll tell 
you something about Durocher, old man. 

Voice of Shotton (Quivering)—Yeah? 
What about him? 

Voice of Rickey—He was born in West 
Springfield, Mass., in 1906. 

(Theme Song.) 


HERE will have to be an answer by 

April 15, when the twelve wild 
horses begin a vaudeville engagement 
in Indianapolis. 
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FOOTBALL: 
Pro House Divided 


The magazine, Pro Football Tlustrated, 
js banned from the ballparks of the Na- 
tional Football League because it includes 
records and information about the All 
America Football Conference. The NFL 
has always maintained that there is no 
room for two professional football leagues. 
The AAC is trying to prove that there is. 

Carefully refraining from a joint state- 
ment. Commissioners Bert Bell of the NFL 
and Jonas Ingram of the AAC at the sea- 
son's start each estimated that 2,000,000 
spectators would click their way through 
the turnstiles of his league. Last week end 
the NFL, with only 21 of its 60 games com- 
pleted, had opened its gates to a paid at- 
tendanece of 665, an increase of 81/5 
per cent over last vear. The AAC, with 29 
out of 56 games played, had passed 1,000,- 
00—a 40 per cent increase over last year’s 
half-season figure. 

Last vear of the eight AAC teams, only 
the Cleveland Browns showed a_ profit. 
This vear the AAC has six teams in the 








Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT. 25 
Army over Columbia 
Navy over Pennsylvania* 
Harvard over Dartmouth 
Holy Cross over Syracuse 
Cornell over Princeton 
Penn State over West Virginia 
Colgate over Brown 
Ohio State over Pittsburgh 
Michigan over Minnesota 
Illinois over Purdue 
Indiana over Northwestern 
Notre Dame over Iowa 
Kentucky over Michigan State 
Wisconsin over Marquette 
Y Georgia over Alabama 
Mississippi over Arkansas 


1 Tulane over Auburn 
Duke over Wake Forest 
North Carolina over Florida 3 
4 Texas over Rice 
Oklahoma over Texas Christian 
l Texas A. & M. over Baylor 
. California over U.S. C.** 
4 U.C.L. A. over Southern Methodist 





**Misgivings special 
, Score on judgment passes for week Precious Pee Wa Boitled in Bond 
end of Oct. 18: Completed 15, fum- 
t bled 8, both sides offside 2. Success KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
average to date: 64 right, 29 wrong, 
? tied: 68.8% 
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This whiskey is 6 years old. 100 proof » James E. Pepper & Co., Lexington, Ky, 
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FOR LOWER COSTS 


The installation of South Bend Precision 
Lathes has been the turning point for lower 
costs for countless manufacturers. 

These dependable lathes are specifically 
designed and built for the efficient ma- 
chining of metals. Their accuracy will save 
time and material on precision work, espe- 
cially when tolerances are exceedingly close. 
They represent maximum returns for the 
capital invested. Toolmakers like them. 

Write now for Catalog 100-F. It fully de- 
scribes South Bend Precision Toolroom and 


Quick Change Gear Lathes with 9”, 10”, 


13", 14%", and 16” swings; and Precision 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
Building Better Lathes Since 1906 
519 E, MADISON ST, SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


u 
16'x 6 Toolroom 
7 \\ 


less electrical 
equipment 
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black at the midseason mark: the Balti- 
more Colts, Buffalo Bills, Los Angeles 
Dons, New York Yankees, San Francisco 
49ers, and the Browns. 

In answer to rumors that the two teams 
still in the red—the Brooklyn Dodgers and 
Chicago Rockets—will not finish out the 
season, the AAC says: “The owners will 
finish the season and will meet the payroll 
and all guarantees. Everyone involved was 
prepared to lose money for three years or 
more.” 

The record of the AAC in its second 
season is considerably better than that of 
any season in the NFL’s early years. 
Since it started in 1920, more than 40 
cities have held NFL franchises. But only 
four teams have been consistent money 
makers: the New York Giants, Chicago 
Bears, Washington Redskins, and Green 
Bay Packers. Three or four of the other 
six teams now in the league are sure of 
making money this year. Two or three 
will wind up in the red or just barely in 
the black. The NFL is much more mysteri- 
ous about the finances of individual teams 
than the AAC. 

That there are enough customers and 
enough players to go around is evident. 
Everyone but the NFL thinks there should 


be two leagues, Forrest T. Kable, publisher 
of the banned Pro Football Illustrated, 


voiced the general opinion: “In the current 
squabble between the NFL and the AAC 


thousands upon thousands of fans can’t 
understand why the NFL didn’t and still 


doesn’t welcome the AAC. They see in two 


leagues a natural rivalry as amply proved 
in baseball.” 


International 
Strike Victim: Mrs, J, K. Rus- 
sell and other owners at Jamaica 
Race Track had to care for their 
own horses during the four-day 
strike called Oct. 15 by the 
AFL teamsters union on behalf 
of grooms and exercise boys. 


Newsweek, October 27, 1947 
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A FACTORY GEARED TO 
HANDLE YOUR PRODUCTION 
witteoul Capital Duvetiment 


*% Increase your production 
10% to 100% TODAY 
by using the facilities of 
Swallow’s completely 
tooled and staffed produc- 
tion plant. This centrally 
located plant is equipped 
to turn out tools, parts or 
completed products for 
you e 


ENGINEERING . . . METAL 
STAMPING ... PLATING... 
ALUMINUM or STEEL SPOT 
WELDING . . . BAKED 
ENAMEL FINISHING. 


Write For Complete Information 


SWALLOW AIRPLANE CO., INC. 
Dept. 15 Wichita 1, Kansas 
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STANDS OUT 


Head and shoulders above 
Baltimore's skyline—you can’t 
miss it—nor can you forget its 
luxurious comfort, excellent food 
and courteous, guest-wise service. 
700 rooms—tub, shower and 
radio; convenient garage facilities. 


f\BALT MORE 


| BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 








Syracuse is growing 
every day « new indus 
tries, new enterprises, 
new business to be 
served in Syracuse 
and Upstate New 
York. Cover them all 
from Hotel Syracuse 
as headquarters. A 
constantly modern 


hotel. Home of the 
new Cavalier Room. 
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egutd tin taste, uncommonly good - a Hiram Wieker whiskey. 
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Heifetz the Master 


Exactly 30 years ago this Oct. 27 there 
occurred at Carnegie Hall in New York 
an event which will never be forgotten by 
anyone who had been lucky enough to 
buy a seat or find a spare inch on which to 
stand. The house had sold out because 
word had gotten around, chiefly through 
Fritz Kreisler and Efrem Zimbalist, that 
the violinist to debut that afternoon was 
something pretty special. After Kreisler 
had first heard this artist in Berlin, as a 
matter of fact, he had gone to his friend 
Zimbalist. “You and I,” he said, “might 
as well take our fiddles and break them 
across our knees.” 

The picture which Jascha Heifetz pre- 
sented that day is still clear in the minds 
of those who saw him.’A slim boy of 16 
with blond wavy hair, he was elegantly 
dressed. As he walked on the stage there 
was no coyness or posturing in his man- 
ner. With calm hands and serious face, 
the boy deliberately tuned his fiddle. And 
then he to play. What poured 
forth from that violin was so breath-tak- 
ing that presently Mischa Elman, the em- 
inent violinist, leaned over to his friend 
Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, mopped 
his brow, and said: “It’s rather warm in 
here.” Godowsky’s reply has since become 
a classic in musical anecdotes. “Not,” he 
retorted, “for pianists.” 

Of Jascha Heifetz’s triumph that after- 
noon, H. E. Krehbiel of The New York 
Tribune wrote: “He rose above his in- 
strument and the music written for it... 
we are glad to associate him in memory 
with the best of his kind that we have lis- 
tened to in twice twenty years .. . He will 
not need to stand again the test which he 
stood yesterday. He is now in his own 
shoes; and we are not sure that any vio- 
linist now before the public can fill them 
as well as he does.” Other critics were even 


began 


MUSIC 





Culver 


At 16 Heifetz was a “modern miracle” 


less restrained. “He is a modern miracle,” 
said Pitts Sanborn in The Globe. “He is 
a perfect violinist.” wrote Sigmund Spaeth 
in The Evening Mail. 

Boy Into Man: The Heifetz of today, 
at 46, is essentially the same as the boy 
who made his historic debut that Oct. 27, 
1917. The curly hair is crew-cut, but the 
elegance of dress and grave demeanor are 
unchanged. The stony-faced man in the 
impeccably styled tailcoat has moved se- 
riously and serenely through the years, 
never letting up an instant in the pursuit 
of the artistic perfection which has been 
his goal ever since he can remember. And 
that memory of public performance ex- 
tends long before his American debut, for 
Heifetz was only 7 when he made his first 
public appearance anywhere—in Kovno, 
Poland, in 1908. Few men, after almost 40 
years in the world’s greatest concert halls, 
can lay claim to a record of accomplish- 
ment as consistent as his. 


Heifetz and his wife will relax a full year “to give the public a rest” 


88 


To celebrate his anniversary Heifetz 
has made what seems to many a strange 
announcement: He will make no trium- 
phal tour of the kind so frequently asso- 
ciated with musical anniversaries. In fact, 
he will make no tour of any kind. Except 
for appearances on the Telephone Hour 
and continued RCA-Victor recording ses- 
sions, after Dec. 5 Heifetz will not play 
again for a full year—until January 1949, 
Right now, he is in Europe, where he is 
scheduled to give concerts in Paris, Lon- 
don, Zurich, Geneva, and Brussels. Due to 
return to the United States Nov. 24, he 
then goes to Havana for three appear- 
ances. After that, his time is his own un- 
til 1949 rolls around. 

Holiday for Strings: In the spirit of 
good fun, Heifetz explains that his sab- 
batical will be a “mutual break” for him 
and the public. “I owe it to them to give 
them a rest and myself a rest. It will be 
beneficial for both.” More - seriously, 
though, he says he is taking time out to 
give Heifetz a perspective on Heifetz. This, 
he claims, will be “like overhauling an en- 
gine—some parts have to be changed, and 
some lubricated.” 

In a field as highly competitive as the 
concert world, such a holiday may seem a 
risky gamble. Heifetz is a top draw at the 
box office and is rewarded accordingly. 
Without the constant reminder of his al- 
most inhuman perfection, may not anoth- 
er fiddler take over the throne? Kreisler, it 
is true, is far from the violinist he once 
was. But there is always Yehudi Menuhin, 
another prodigy, Elman and Zimbalist 
and Joseph Szigeti, whose interpretations 
some critics prefer above Heifetz’s anyway. 
There are Zino Francescatti and Nathan 
Milstein. And looming large on the horizon 
is the brilliant young Isaac Stern, followed 
closely by a dozen or so other young- 
sters who may breathe a little easier with 
the technique, discipline, and _ integrity 
of Heifetz temporarily out of the concert 
picture. 

But it is most probably that very in- 
tegrity which is making Heifetz take a 
long look at himself. He will not allow 
himself to take his music mechanically. He 
once came to the point where he could 
not bring himself to play the Schubert 
“Ave Maria,” which had been continu- 
ously demanded of him since his Carne- 
gie Hall debut. For two years he banned 
it from his programs. He returned ‘to it 
only when the soldiers asked for it during 
the war. So if he has decided he needs a 
rest from his violin, the world can well 
know that his reasoning is solid and his 
instincts sound. 

Those who know Heifetz best realize 
that he always thinks things through. 
Once set upon a plan of action, he cannot 
be moved. A man of firm principle and no 
little stubbornness, he can be hard to deal 
with until understood. Records with any 
slight flaw are never OK’d for release; 
articles with his byline are written by him 


Newsweek, October 27, 1947 





1 you hold policies in com- 
panies of the America Fore Insur- 


ance Group, you cannot lose —for 
vour agent or broker has placed 
your protection in large, sound 
companies . . . with a record of 
paying claims promptly, through 
war, depression and disaster, for 
nearly a century. 

Directed by a conservative man- 
agement, and operating through 
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more than 50,000 agents and 
brokers throughout the United 
States and Canada, the America 
Fore companies write practically 
every kind of insurance except life: 

For sound protection in strong 
companies, insure through an 
America Fore agent—or ask your 
broker to place your insurance in 
a company of the America Fore 
Insurance Group. 
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alone. When he makes a promise or an 
appointment it is scrupulously kept. Heav- 
en help those who are not as meticulous. 

He once fought interminably over a 25- 
cent postage item on an expense account, 
and he has been known to go over the 
press seats for his concerts personally to 
eliminate deadwood. Since he is a gener- 
ous man, it is known that these are mat- 
ters of principle. He cares little what the 
critics say about him, for he is his own 
sternest judge. But he insists that they 
should say something. 

Best Friend: This adherence to prin- 


ciple and integrity of purpose Heifetz in- 


herited chiefly from his mother. Anna 
Heifetz was not schooled in music: vet 
her instincts and taste were the best. It 
was she who taught her son that mugging 
had no place on the concert platform, 
that it was music he was there to glorify, 
not himself. Hence, the Heifetz deadpan. 
Being a graven image has exacted its cost, 
for the most frequent criticism hurled at 
Heifetz has always been the adjective 
“cold.” Friends say this charge is unjust. 
He is a thoughtful friend and.a convitial 
host. He has been. known to play “Happy 
Birthday to You” over the long-distance 
telephone and, when entertaining, no de- 
tail is too small for him to oversee or 
attend to himself. 

T6 see that he got no false ideas about 
himself, Anna Heifetz kept away from 
her son all press mention or criticism. Thus 
it was that all through his prodigy years 
he had little idea of the sensation he had 
become. Mrs. Heifetz, as a matter of fact, 
was an ardent fan of Kreisler’s and saw 
to it that neither she nor her son missed 
a Kreisler concert whenever possible. 

From Ruvin Heifetz, his father, Jascha 
received the technical guidance which was 
to be so invaluable. A professional violin- 
ist himself, the elder Heifetz perceived 
‘arly that his son’s was no ordinary tal- 
ent, and that the town of Vilna, where 
Jascha was born, could not long encom- 
pass its proper growth. After some difficul- 
ty, therefore, it was eventually arranged 
that Jascha study at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory under the famous Leopold 
Auer, teacher of such violinists as Mischa 
Elman and Efrem Zimbalist. 

Lessons were only a small part of the 
regimen father and mother Heifetz set up. 
Jascha’s whole early life was dominated 
by study and practice. Six hours a day 
and more he sometimes slaved. But what 
an investment in a future! Today Heifetz 
practices very little. He can get away with 
this, for behind him is the firmest of foun- 
dations. Paderewski used to complain that 
he had to practice so much because of in- 
adequate training. Jascha’s mother and 
father saw to it that technique came as 
second nature and did not become an end 
in itself. 

Family Cirele: At home, Jascha’s 
career was seldom discussed in his pres- 
ence: It was merely assumed that he 
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would equal or surpass the standard set 
by each preceding appearance. His sister, 
Pauline, was also extremely talented. As 
a pianist, she might, by every evidence, 
have become a forerunner for Hephzibah 
Menuhin, but she insisted she was too 
nervous for a career and married Samuel 
Chotzinoff, now manager of NBC’s music 
division and once upon a time Heifetz’s 
accompanist. Heifetz’s other sister, Elza, 
is married to S. N. Behrman, the play- 





Now 46, Heifetz plays good tennis 


wright. Of the family, all are still alive 
except Mrs. Heifetz, who died last Janu- 
ary. 

Heifetz has been married twice. His 
present wife, whom he married last Jan- 
uary, is the former Mrs. Frances Spiegel- 
berg of Birmingham, Ala. His first wife 
was the glamorous former movie. star, 
Florence Vidor, whom he married in 1928 
and divorced last year. They have two 
children: Josepha, who has shown a de- 
cided aptitude for musical composition, 
and Robert, who appears to like horses 
better. 

With his family and friends Heifetz has 
always tried to be less the virtuoso and 
more the normal human being. He loves 


sailing, tennis, table tennis, and garden- 
ing. He never babies the hands that play 
his fabulous fiddle; he has not, in fact, 
ever had them insured. In the year ahead 
he is almost certain to pay less attention 
to them than ever. 

Turning Point: Whether his sabbati- 
cal will bring about any great change in 
Heifetz is doubtful, since through the 
years he has changed so little. But there 
was one other time in his life when he 
took a sharp look at his career. He was 
in his early 20s and life was pretty won- 
derful. He gave parties, dressed like a 
dandy, and was much admired by _ the 
ladies. Suddenly, after a New York re- 
cital the late W. J. Henderson of The Sun 
called him to task in his review. Heifetz, 
he said, was not playing up to Heifetz. 
Perhaps he was off on the wrong track. 
At first, this notice infuriated the young 
man. Then he thought it through. Per- 
haps he was off on the wrong track. This 
incident, he feels. represented a turn- 
ing point in his life. 

Whether it is to be another turning 
point or not, there are many who will 
want to know how the vear 1948 affects 
the future career of one Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist. The music world already knows 
how good he is. The question therefore is 
‘an he get any better? 


Caesar’s Strife 


“We stop making recordings once and 
for all—period.” 

With those words James Caesar Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation of 
Musicians, last week barred the union’s 
225,000 members from making transcrip- 
tions or records of any kind—for commer- 
cial or home use—after Dee. 31, when 
present AFM contracts end. 

The move, announced at the AFM’s 
national executive board meeting in Chi- 
cago on Oct. 18, was the latest step in a 
five-year-old battle between the union and 
the record ‘and radio industries. Following 
a similar 27-month ban which ended in 
1944, Petrillo won contracts providing 
payment of royalties to the union on all 
records sold. Royalty payments last year 
reached an estimated $2,000,000 a year 
and were used, according to union officials, 
“to spread culture and to give employment 
to unemployed musicians.” But the Taft- 
Hartley Act now forbids payment of royal- 
ties directly to a union. 

No one, however, believed Petrillo’s was 
the last word. But while radio and record- 
ing executives—and their lawyers—were 
pondering replies to the week-end bomb- 
shell, the AFM = ezar remained modestly 
confident of support from his union. “All 
I did,” he said, “was to suggest to the other 
boys that something had to be done. I 
waited for an answer but they just looked 
at me. Then I put this before them. They 
all said: ‘Jimmy, you always know what to 
do’ and they agreed to go along with me.” 


o Newsweek, October 27, 1947 
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For Longer Wear—Less Repair 


Use JALLOY Heat Treated Steel 





You can reduce your labor and steel 
costs—increase your productive opera- 
ting time, by using heat-treated Jalloy, 
the special abrasion-resistant steel. 
Heat-treated Jalloy reduces labor, ma- 
terial and continual maintenance ex- 
pense on equipment handling abrasive 
materials. Heat-treated Jalloy reduces 
down-time for repairs because of its 
longer life! 

Heat-treated Jalloy is a custom- 
made manganese-molybdenum steel, 
designed by J & L to meet your specific 
needs in resisting wear and heavy 
shocks. Its strength, toughness and 
resistance to abrasion over ordinary 
steel has been proved in handling rock, 
coal, slag, sand, cinder and other abra- 


























SCRAPER BLADES 








SAVE “TIME-OUT” FOR REPAIRS—SAVE STEEL—SAVE MONEY WITH ABRASION RESISTING JALLOY 


sive materials. Heat-treated Jalloy is 
available in bars and plates that can 
be welded readily to form tough, long- 
wearing surfaces on truck beds and 
tailgates, scraper and bulldozer blades, 
dragline and power shovel buckets, 
rock crusher parts, sand blast cabinets, 
chutes for mines, quarries and mills. 

Manufacturers of new equipment 
can increase the salability of items 
made from JALLOY—by giving longer 
wear, less repair. 

Maintenance men can increase the 
life of old equipment by installing 
JALLOY in places where wear means 
repair. 

If you are seeking the solution to a 
troublesome abrasive problem, heat- 


Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
f 10other example of J & L Steel at work Saving money for you 


J&L 
STEEL 






treated Jalloy is the answer. Ask a 
J & L representative to call and assist 
you. His experience in saving money 
and time on similar problems will be 
valuable. Call him in today and get 
thecompletestory on Jalloy, thesteel for 
longer wear—less repair. Or write for 
your copy of “‘Jalloy”’ a technical bulle- 
tin giving typical 
physical proper- 
ties, chemical 
composition, im- | 
pact and hardness ; 
values and weld-: 
ing data. Address, 
Room 1009, Jones 
& Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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They grow Imported Botanicals 
for pick-of-the-crop gin drinks 


Want to know something thai makes 
friends say ‘How do you do it?” when 
you mix a Tom Collins, Fizz, Martini 
or Orange Blossom? 


Here’s how! Just bank on the men 
who grow the rare IMPORTED BOTAN- 
ICALS which make Hiram Walker's 
Gin so much tastier... tangv cassia 
from China, spicy juniper from Italy 


—the many herbs, roots and berries 
that give this gin its famous flavor. 
When these ‘vintage year” botan- 
icals are added to Hiram Walker's 
years of distilling skill, superlatively 
fine gin is the result, 

Taste the difference Hiram Walker's 
Gin makes—whatever your favorite 


gin drink may be. 


go proof. Distilled from 100% American grain 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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Great Issues at Dartmouth 


Perhaps the common tragedy of the war had 
not basically altered the common American 
standard for success in life. At the war’s end 
the colleges were still turning out citizens who 
regarded restricted residential areas and com- 
plex gear systems as primary aims. In the tall 
shadow of the [atom] bomb these people were 
revealed as the failures of higher education . .. 
Now and for some time to come the primary 
duty of an educated man is to help his world 
survive. 

The October issue of the Dartmouth 
Alumni Magazine thus explained the basic 
idea behind the “Great Issues” course for 
seniors which Dartmouth introduced early 
this month. Originator of the course was 





International 


Dickey: A man with two loves 


John Sloan Dickey, Dartmouth’s presi- 
dent, a tall, slender, unassuming man of 
40 and an ex-State Department lawyer 
whose casual friéndliness frequently masks 
an immense knowledge of foreign affairs. 

For a dozen years or more, and especially 
since Pearl Harbor, Dr. Dickey had been 
haunted by a disturbing thought: Most 
college graduates, he felt, lacked an ade- 
quate understanding of the scope of world 
affairs and were ill equipped to keep them- 
selves well informed or to discriminate 
between various sources of information. 

Two years ago he left the State Depart- 
ment after a career climaxed by service as 
public liaison officer for the American dele- 
gation to the San Francisco UN charter 
conference. Becoming president of Dart- 
mouth, Dickey found a rare opportunity 
to correct undergraduate ignorance. Im- 
provement could be brought about, he told 
the faculty, by instituting a “Great Issues” 
course. The faculty was enthusiastic and 
a steering committee was named to draw 
Up an outline. 

Reading and Listening: Essentially 
the plan was to present information 
through recommended reading and lectures 
to enable Dartmouth men to find their 
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proper adult place in a changing world. 
Students are required to read daily the 
important news in The New York Times 
or The New York Herald Tribune. At 
specific points in the course they will also 
read such works as John Hershey’s “Hiro- 
shima,” the Acheson-Lilienthal report on 
control of atomic energy, and basic docu- 
ments like the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, the Communist Manifesto, the 
Declaration of Independence, and Musso- 
lini’s statement on Fascism. Thus greater 
emphasis is placed on the use of public in- 
formation resources to “bridge the gap,” 
Dr. Dickey says, “between undergraduate 
and adult education.” 

In the introductory phase of the course 
the class heard lecturers by Shepard Stone, 
assistant Sunday editor of The Times, Dr. 
Dickey, and Archibald MacLeish, poet and 
former Assistant Secretary of State. Pros- 
pective lectures include Dr. James B. 
Conant of Harvard; Lewis Mumford, 
writer and lecturer; Joseph Barnes, foreign 
editor of The Herald Tribune, and Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, former president of Am- 
herst and more recently a UNESCO dele- 
gate. They will be among those lecturing 
on the course’s five sections: Modern 
Man’s Political -Loyalties; the Scientific 
Revolution and the Radical Fact of Atomic 
Energy; International Aspects of World 
Peace; American Aspects of World Peace. 
and What Values for Modern Man? 

Carnegie Grant: Once Dartmouth ac- 
cepted the Great Issues idea, and received 
a $75,000 three-year grant from the Car- 
negie Corp. to put it across, a Public Affairs 
Laboratory was installed in Baker Library. 
Maps, books, newspapers, and magazines 
were furnished. Dr. Dickey diligently began 
marking recommended reading in crayon. 
Students jumped to the idea, and when 
word got around in Dartmouth circles, the 
college began receiving letters from parents 
of seniors, inquiring about the likelihood of 
a correspondence course on Great Issues. 
So far nothing has been done about that 
phase. 

“I have two loves—Dartmouth College 
and international relations,” said Dr. 
Dickey, who was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1929. “I am happy when the 
two are brought together.” Last week they 
seemed likely to be that way for a long 
time to come. 


For Would-Be Freshmen 


Dr. Raymond Walters, president of the 
University of Cincinnati and statistician 
of higher education, had good news last 
week for non-veterans hopeful of entering 
college next year. Preliminary figures from 
350 colleges showed a 10 to 75 per cent de- 
crease in enrollment of freshman veterans 
but a general over-all registration rise of 
vets and non-vets. Typical case: ten per 
cent fewer freshman veterans at the Uni- 
versity of California but an over-all jump 
from 40,800 to 44,000. 
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SWITZERLAND ...Plan now! 


High point of every European trip: a holiday 
in wonderful Switzerland, unmatched 

for scenic beauty, friendly hospitality, 

year round vacation fun. Hotel 
accommodations are excellent everywhere, 
prices moderate. There's still time 

to arrange a winter vacation. Or, start 
planning now with your travel agent 

{or spring or summer in *48, Write us 

for free booklet F-5. 


1948 WINTER 
OLYMPIC GAMES 
ST. MORITZ 
JAN. 30-FEB. 8 


New York: 475 Fifth Ave. San Francisco: 661 Market St. 
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Automatic, gas fired Reznor floor and 
suspended type heaters keep homes, of- 
fices, apartments, factories, warehouses, 
garages, stores, restaurants and auditori- 
ums warm ECONOMICALLY. 
Abundance of warm air moves through 
a ‘‘special’’ heat exchanger by means of 
A BIG, QUIET FAN. Eliminate heating 
cares with Reznor handsome, automatic, 
gas fired, easy-to-install heaters. Write 


today. 
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A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 
REZNOR CO. 


MERCER, PENNA. 
Gas Heaters Since 1888 


NO BOILERS 
NO FUEL STORAGE 


NO STEAM LINES 
NO FIRE TENDING 
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builts to the low-priced models. And they are here for 
a special reason. Every one of these cars is advertised in 
this book—NEWSWEEK—to reach you. 


It’s not by accident that this is so. It’s not the result of 
whim or fancy. It is purely, coldly, a matter of dollars and 
cents. For these manufacturers invest their advertising 
dollars on a very simpte—very true—principle, Sell the 
"Top 700,000” first. 


And who are these “bellwethers,” these people who in- 
fluence so many others. They are you—the “Top 700,000” 
American families who, week after week, turn to 
NEWSWEEK... read it avidly, intently, because only 


OOK them over. For they are all here—from the custom- 





PUT THESE 
CARS HERE 






NEWSWEEK gives the three vital dimensions of the news: 
W bat bappened—why it happened—what's likely to bap- 
pen next, 


These days, particularly, that knowledge is emphatic- 
ally important. And these advertisers are quick to grasp 
the fact that the people who consistently use this method 
to keep well-informed are the best people to reach. That 
is why every automobile manufacturer, without any ex 
ception, bas put bis story in NEWSWEEK. 


The moral for advertisers is simple. To make every 
penny of every advertising dollar pull its own weight, do 
as so many of America’s blue-chip advertisers have learned 
to do. Sell the “Top 700,000” first... in NEWSWEEK! 
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Hart, Turner, and Heflin make the best of a long and silly plot 


Bewildering Street 


If there is a moral to “Green Dolphin 
Street,” it would seem to be that you don’t 
necessarily have to love the person you 
marry. Love will conie later, says the script 
—anywhere from ten to 30 years later. This 
dim bit of encouragement:‘is served up as 
a side dish to a blue-plate special which 
includes an earthquake, a tidal wave, a 
Maori war, and Lana Turner. It is all 
pretty silly, and much too long. 

Miss Turner and Donna Reed are sis- 
ters, living on an island in the English 
Channel in the mid-nineteenth century. 
They both love Richard Hart, who loves 
Miss Reed, and Van_Heflin loves Miss Tur- 
ner but doesn’t tell anyone. Then one 
night, when Hart is drunk in New Zea- 
land (never mind how he got there), he 
writes the sisters’ parents to ask for Miss 
Reed’s hand, but he is so drunk that he 
asks for—and gets—Miss Turner instead. 
Incidentally, the sisters’ mother (Gladys 
Cooper) had once been in love with Hart's 
father (Frank Morgan), but had married 
Edmund Gwenn, which makes it look as 
though there might be some hereditary 
unbalance in these people which makes 
them marry the man behind the man they 
should. 

The acting is satisfactory, with Heflin 
making out the best of a bewildered lot. 
(GREEN Dovruin Street. Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Carey Wilson, producer, Vie- 
tor Saville, director.) 


Plaid Horse Opera 


The song “Feudin’ and Fightin’” best 
sums up the extraordinary pugnacity of 
“The Swordsman”—a« pleasant and highly 
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entertaining Western set in Scotland at the 
turn of the eighteenth century. 

In his third major screen appearance 
Larry Parks (“The Jolson Story,” “Down 
to Earth”) forsakes musical comedy for 
the colors of the MacArden clan and the 
love of a lass (Ellen Drew) who belongs, 
naturally, to the antagonistic Glowan clan. 
After much intrigue, fighting, and the 
swearing of terrible oaths, complete clan 
annihilation is narrowly averted when the 
factions bury their swords and shillelaghs, 
leaving the way free for the two principals 
to marry. 

Obviously, the plot of “The Swordsman” 
makes a pretty weak broth; nevertheless, 
it is always flavorsome. All the roles have 
been competently cast, and the photog- 
raphy, bagpipe music, and colorful tartans 
are impeccable. (THe SworpsMAN. Colum- 
bia. Burt Kelly, producer. Joseph H. Lew- 
is, director. Technicolor.) 


The Spice of Movielife 


Watching Paramount’s “Variety Girl” 
is something like attending your college’s 
varsity show. Everybody you know is in 
the cast, and the humor is often strictly 
intramural. The Paramount campus has a 
flair for getting away with this sort of 
slightly expensive tomfoolery in the shade 
of its ancient, ivied walls. On the other 
hand, most schools don’t have available 
such ambitious students as Bing Crosby, 
Bob Hope, Ray Milland, Alan Ladd, Pau- 
lette Goddard, Gary Cooper, Dorothy La- 
mour, Pearl Bailey, William Bendix, Barry 
Fitzgerald, and—all in all—some 36 “stars” 
and a few hundred extras. 

The plot wouldn’t be very different, 
though. This one is based on fact and dedi- 
cated to the Variety Club, which was 








founded by a group of theater men in 
Pittsburgh eighteen years ago to provide 
for a foundling who had been abandoned 
in a local movie house. Since then the club 
has spread to $1 cities and tallies some 
7,000 members. The baby, who was chris- 
tened Catherine Variety Sheridan for the 
occasion, was subsequently adopted and it 
is a legend that only two men in the Va- 
riety Club know her name. 

Here she is identified as Catherine 
Brown (Mary Hatcher) , who goes to Hol- 
lywood to get into the movies, and rooms 
with one Amber La Vonne (Olga San 
Juan) , who is trying desperately to do the 
same—using different tactics. In telling 
their story, Paramount throws the studio 
wide open to the public and reveals a num- 
ber of secrets that are not generally avail- 
able to the visiting firemen. In particular 
theirs is a dizzy and detailed report on 
how voices are dubbed into a George Pal 
*Puppetoon” short. 

The list of talent involved in “Variety 
Girl” is impressive and too lengthy for 
listing. Just to give you an idea, Director 
George Marshall personally gives Miss La 
Vonne her screen test, and Cecil B. De 
Mille clowns on his own set while filming 
what is probably “Unconquered.” (Any- 
way, there are Indians, and the staging 
looks like De Mille). Hope and Crosby 
continue to smile and knife each other in 
the back while singing a_ hypocritical 
number called “Harmony.” But the im- 
portant thing is that the writers (four of 
them) provide the players with a lot of 
good gag lines and frenetic situations, and 
everybody seems to be having a swell time 
kicking them around. (Variety Gir. 


Paramount. Daniel Dare, producer. George 
Marshall, director.) 





Hope is armed with Olga San Juan 
Newsweek, October 27, 1947 
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“Gentlemen, be seated!”’ With these traditional words the Interlocutor opened the old-time 





Minstrel Show, an American Original, this country’s unique contribution to the theatre. 








Another unique contribution to the nation’s enjoyment is 
Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin, an American Original. the first 









basic improvement in gin in over 300 years. 

Your own eye. your own taste will tell you it’s a different 
gin. Different in its natural golden color. Different 

in its sippingly smooth flavor. 

So smooth, in fact, it needs very little added to make the 
“dry-est” Martini in the world. 





This is the natural result of Seagram’s leisurely. time- en i. 
honored method of production, exclusive with Seagram. Seagram's 
"i Awa Lele ‘ 


| bed dy Gin 
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The original “‘ancient”’ 
bottle (left) will, when 


Naturally “ golden’ 
Naturally «‘dry-est”” | 


available, replace the present 
DISTILLED DRY 


standard bottle. 





DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y. 





























When a woman shops 
for shampoo, rinse 

or wave set 

it’s no casual purchase 

she is making... 

in those jars and bottles 

her feminine eye perceives 
the very essence of romance — 
for all the while, you see 
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She has a picture hi 
in her mind — d 
a heart-stirring vision . 
of coiffured loveliness, y 
inspired by a page re 
in her favorite magazine — a 
and now, lending nature tl 
a friendly hand 7 
she'll make that picture real! te 
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McCall’s editors I 
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know how to implant 

these mental pictures 

that so compellingly 
influence the shopping 
expeditions of women 

in 3,600,000 homes. 
McCall’s Magazine, Adv. Dept., 
' 444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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Robsjohn-Gibbings aims barbs .. . 


The Modern Art Racket 


The American who has questioned mod- 
ern art will get a load of comfort out of T. 
H. Robsjohn-Gibbings’s “Mona Lisa’s Mus- 
tache.”* All he need do is read the first 
chapter and then dip into the last one. He 
will emerge with all the facts, and then let 
them try to talk him down! Robsjohn- 
Gibbings is an expert at that sort of thing; 
his last book, “Good-bye, Mr. Chippen- 
dale,” successfully ripped into the antiques 
business and its faddists. 

His main argument in “Mona _ Lisa’s 
Mustache” will be that modern art is “a 
revival of one of the oldest systems for 
getting power.” i.e., magic, mystification, 
the trick of playing on people’s emotions 
and people’s fears. To the author the 
words modern artist and magician are in- 
terchangeable, and, as he points out, the 
silliest thing of, all is to call “modern” a 
creed admittedly inspired by ethnological 
finds among primitive peoples, plus a dash 
of Madame Blavatsky’s occultism.. 

It all began, according to Robsjohn- 
Gibbings, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century when artists, ousted by ‘photog- 
raphers, became the maladjusted class. 
The Pre-Raphaelites’ mystical Brother- 
hood; Gauguin, “a Victorian broker who 
had traveled back through the centuries 
and became a primitive man and a magi- 
cian among primitive people”; Gertrude 
Stein, “the Bernadette of modern art”; 
to say nothing -of those old witch-doctors 


Picasso nd Dali are drawn and quartered - 


in clean and eloquent prose./ Every one 
of these characters, it seems, at one time 
unguardedly expressed belief in deliberate 
mystification, which would dictate the 





*Mona Lisa’s MustacHE, A DISSECTION OF MODERN 
1. By T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings. 265 pages. Knopf. 
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tastes of the “common herd.” Robsjohn- 
Gibbings is a-militant new American. 
You can’t do that to him. 

Magicians Can’t Laugh: Of course, 
he cannot deny that certain artists have 
produced combinations of shapes which 
affect our states of mind, but he questions 
their right to do so. For he is firmly con- 
vinced that, as a world, we have outgrown 
idols and anesthetics. No worshipper of 
history, he considered the Victorian age 
“an exciting world, stripped of the dark- 
ness of superstition and ignorance” whose 
“middle classes needed no supernatural 
dressings to replace the precise knowledge 


‘by which science explained its beauty and 


wonder.” Question him about today’s out- 
look and he comes back with the fact that 
1947 is the year in which India, represent- 
ing one-sixth of the earth’s population, 
gained her freedom. 

America, says Robsjohn-Gibbings, has 
rejected modern art because it has retained 
the power to laugh, and “anyone who has 
taken the trouble to unearth the activities 
of the magicians cannot but be struck by 
the singular lack of humor that permeates 
their thinking.” An interesting statement 
in view of the fact that the Art Institute 
of Chicago’s forthcoming 58th Annual 
American Exhibition will be restricted to 
abstract and surreal works, as representa- 
tive of the most typical painting and sculp- 
ture in America today! 

As a matter of fact, no one is going to 
read this book with greater gusto than 
the partisans of modern art. For, step by 
step, with demolishing logic and if any- 
thing too exhaustive documentation, Robs- 
john-Gibbings proves that that old black 


magic does exist, so perhaps the Picassos . 


were worth all that money after all. On 
the whole, the book is readable, provoca- 
tive, and entertaining. 
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... at Picasso and other moderns 








for any sound 
business purpose 


If your business needs more 
‘money .. for working capital or 
any other sound business purpose 
. . investigate our Commercial 
Financing Plan. Learn how little 
money costs .. how much more 
you can get..and how long you 
can use it, under Commercial 
Credit’s liberal, low-cost plan. 
Learn why manufacturers and 
wholesalers have used it to a 
total ofmore than ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS in the past five years 
. . and why THREE TIMES as 
many firms have adopted it this 
year as did during the same 
period in 1945. : 


Send today for our book, 
**A Better Way to Finance 
Your Business."” See why 
our plan gives you more 
money . . . and is more 
liberal, more flexible, more 
conducive to progress and 
profit. Just write or tele- 
phone nearest Commercial 
Credit Corporation office 
listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS; 
Baltimore 2, New York 17, Chicago 6, 
Los Angeles 14, San Francisco 6, Portland 
5, Ore. . . . and other local offices in more 
than 300 cities of the United States and 
Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 
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It’s wonderful how fast just a few 
drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol work right 
where trouble is to open up nasal passages 
and relieve stuffy transient congestion. 
Va-tro-nol’s specialized medication re- 
lieves stuttiness... makes breathing easier 
and invites restful sleep. Brings fast relief 
from sniffly head cold —" Follow di- 
rections in package. 


VICKS 2 
VA-TRO-NOL 











Tens" 


DUO-POST ENVELOPE 
LETTER AND CATALOG ARRIVE TOGETHER 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


: FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 








Cleaned Chickens 


Last April John S. Sumner, executive 
secretary of the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, paid a business call 
on Random House, publishers. With him 
were two detectives. When they left, a be- 
wildered receptionist held a summons 
charging publication of obscene literature 
and the detectives held ten copies of “The 
Blue Hen’s Chickens,” a poetry book by 
Vincent McHugh (Newsweek, May 12). 
Sumner’s target was a series a translated 
verses by the Roman poet, Catullus. 

Last week, after attorneys for Random 
House had obtained permission for a jury 
trial, a New York County grand jury 
mulled over the passages and. gave Mc- 
Hugh’s book a clean bill of health. 


History of a Stormy Era 


“Ordeal of the Union,” by Allan Nev- 
ins, is a prodigious book. Its two volumes 
measure 1,183 pages. It has already won 
for its author the $10,000 American his- 
tory prize awarded by the Society of 
American Historians for a scholarly and 
important work that would at the same 
time “make history readable.” 

In gathering his material Nevins, who is 
professor of history at Columbia Univer- 
sity and two-time Pultizer Prize winner in 
biography, had the financial aid of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the American 
Philosophical Society. He also had the 
willing help of a score of scholars, histo- 
rians, and librarians as he combed the 
archives from New York to California. 

The result of this vast adventure in 
scholarship is an exciting and extraordi- 
narily readable account of the United 
States as it was for a single decade. The 
first of the two volumes Nevins calls 
“Fruits of Manifest Destiny,” the years 
between 1847-1852; the second, “A House 
Divided,” the years 1852-1857. 

Perhaps one of the least known periods 
of our history, these years when Zachary 


Bettmann Archive 





Nevins “makes history readable” 


Taylor, Franklin Pierce, and James Bu- 
chanan were President were among the 
mosi important. In this era the Civil War, 
and al] it meant to the development of the 
United States, was in the making. 

Nevins begins with the hour of victory 
when the American troops were streaming 
back from the Mexican War, which had 
led them to Mexico City after many bat- 
tles and had added some 850,000 square 
miles of territory to the union. In that 
war, recently described for the general 
reader in “Rehearsal for Conflict,’’* 
Northerners and Southerners were brought 
together in common cause. Military gen- 
iuses like U.S. Grant and R. E. Lee won 
their battle stars, and many others, like 
Pickett, Bragg, Longstreet, and McClel- 
lan, then mostly liculenants and captains, 
learned their bloody trade. 

seecetaorth his account is petty a nar- 


*REHEARSAL FOR CONFLICT. By Alfred Hoyt Bill. 
342 pages. Knopf. $4.50. 





Culver Culver 


Presidents Buchanan, Taylor, and Pierce paced an important but obscure era 
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 CNOERWOOD Swegps aside all Conparitor 


You touch the keys... your typewriter does the work! 








Electric Keyboard + Electric Space Bar « Electric Shift Key + Electric Back Spacer 


Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 











Get ready to enjoy the easiest-oper- 
ating typewriter you’ve ever 
imagined! 

Completely new, the Underwood 
All-Electric is the world’s most 
beautiful typewriter. Mechani- 
cally, it is the product of the best 


overall experience in typewriter 


engineering and design—backed by 
more than 50 years’ experience in 
manufacturing typewriters. 

On the new Underwood every 
key responds electrically and evenly 
to your lightest touch. You'll be 
delighted, as well as surprised, at 


Underwood ... Siyoow ete _ Leadler of We Wold 


Electric Tabulator + Electric Shift Lock +¢ Electric Carriage Return and Line Spacing 


the perfection of work you attain 
with so little effort. 

Your local Underwood represen- 
tative will be glad to demonstrate 
the new All-Electric for you... and 
let you try it. Ask him today. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines ... Ae 
counting Machines ... Carbon Paper... 
Ribbons and other supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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La Ina, the “cocktail Sherry of 
connoisseurs,” owes its superb 
quality to a proud tradition, 
carried on for two centuries by 
seven generations of the noble 
house of Pedro Domecq of Jerez, 
Spain. Pale dry Sherry measures 
the vintner’s skill—for its deli- 
cacy reveals the slightest flaw. 
You will find La Ina flawless. 
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rative of the political history of the dec- 
ade, Nevins, skillfully and with a wealth of 
detail, has integrated into it the social, 
economic, and cultural life that was go- 
ing on simultaneously. Nevins also has 
succeeded with another purpose: His aims 
at giving equal fairness to North and 
South, East and West, and “above all at 
rendering an impression of the tremendous 
upheaval of American life, and of its wide 
variety,” are validly achieved. 

“Tt was,” says Nevins, “an era of storm 
and lightning, of fierce passions, of tidal 
movements of men and ideas, of rascality 


and debasement, of integrity, heroism, and’ 


devotion. Senate, factory, farm, and mar- 
ket; pine-clad mountain, sagebrush plain, 
fertile prairie, and burning cottonfield; 
mill hand, farmer, preacher, rancher, clerk 
and sailor—all felt a surge as of the sea.” 

With a literary skill that matches his 
vast historical researches Nevins has writ- 
ten a history that probably is the last word 
on the decade under discussion. His biog- 
raphical sketches, especially of those 
“three singularly incompetent chieftains” 
—the “stubbornly wrongheaded” Taylor: 
the “impulsively erratic” Pierce; and the 
“timidly fumbling” Buchanan—are excel- 
lently done. (OrpEAL OF THE UNION. 
By Allan Nevins. 2 volumes, 1,183 pages. 
Seribners $10.) 


Road to Pearl 


At 1:50 p.m., Dec. 7, 1941, the follow- 
ing radio message from Admiral Kimmel 
was received by Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox: AIR RAID ON PEARL HARBOR. 
THIS IS NOT DRILL, 


“This can’t be true,” Knox exclaimed. 
“This must mean the Philippines.” 


“No, sir.” said Chief of Operations 
Stark. “This is Pearl.” 

Walter Millis, author of “The Martial 
Spirit” and “Road to War” and editorial 
writer for The New York Herald Tribune. 
has written a thrilling account of the 
events leading up to and going just be- 
yond the great naval disaster that brought 
us into the war. He calls it, aptly enough. 
“This Is Pearl.” 

With that same uncanny ability to blend 
irony, tragedy, and suspense that marked 
his earlier books, Millis has done a first- 
rate job as, day by day, he takes the reader 
through history, piling bit upon bit, until 
the full fury of the “day of infamy” is 
reached. His writing is vivid reporting 
and clear exposition of facts and human 
interest. 

The whole story of the events that 
brought about the attack—political, mill- 
tary, economic—is brilliantly told and ably 
analyzed. Millis says he “maintains no 
thesis” preconceived or otherwise. But he 
adds that nobody can ever fix a final an- 
swer to who was “responsible” for Pearl 
Harbor. He finds General Short and Ad- 


miral Kimmel guilty of the charges of lax- 
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Millis: An able historian of Pear] 


ity of duty, because, even if they were not 
fully informed, “it is a captain’s business to 
know when his charts are unreliable.” Mil- 
lis also assails General MacArthur for his 
shortcomings, finding his “generalship in 
the crisis was at least not above criticism.” 

Millis, working from the record, believes 
that the Roosevelt Administration tried to 
stave off war “as long as possible,” and de- 
nies that there was “a secret war” before 
Pearl Harbor. But the real value of this 
book is that these beliefs, honestly set 
forth in the preface, are not allowed to 
color what may well be the best short his- 
tory of Pearl Harbor we will have for a 


long time. (Tus Is Peart, By Walter Mil- 
lis, 384 pages. Morrow, $4.) 


Other Books 


Country Prace. By Ann Petry. 266 
pages. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. A surpris- 
ingly conventional melodrama about small- 
town tensions in Connecticut, by the au- 
thor of “The Street.” The cast includes a 
good-looking, shallow, young war wife, her 
veteran husband, the town “wolf,” and a 
mischief-maker in the person of the town’s 
taxi driver. The plot ranges from seduction 
to near murder, with a well-handled hurri- 
cane as a backdrop. Although Miss Petry 
makes most of her characters and the 
violent plot credible, she says little that has 
not been said before. But her realistic local 
touches are excellent. 

Tue Sure Hanp or Gon. By Erskine 
Caldwell. 243 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
82.75, Caldwell’s inimitable talent for tragi- 
comic portrayal of degeneracy hasn't 
slipped one bit, as this rowdy little novel 
indicates. The story concerns the unin- 
hibited efforts of a thoroughly amoral 
widow to find a husband and provider for 
herself and her young and equally unin- 
hibited daughter. This is typically boister- 


ous, sexy Caldwell fare, well up to the » 


standard of his best works. 
October 27, 1947 





now at Weut LOW PRICES 


more horsepower per - pound - of - weight 


than any other chain saw 





Bucking Logs 


DISSTON cum N SAWS 


with Mercury Gasoline Engine 








The fastest timber-cutting portable saw ever made. Tremendously 
increases the productivity of each crew. It is light in weight, self- 
contained, and of extra sturdy construction. Easy to operate and keep 
in top working condition. Cuts from all angles. Many exclusive features, 
including positive-acting, non-slip multiple disc clutch and detachable 
air cleaner, ‘ | of which combine to assure peak performance, long life, 
economy and safety. 


The Disston Chain Saw is a product of Disston saw-making skill and 


dependability . . . and is a typical example of the economy of Disston 
quality. 


PNEUMATIC 





3% and 5 h.p. Sizes: 24’ and 36” 


A powerful, strongly built, light weight, air-driven saw that speeds up 
production and lowers cutting costs. Requires no previous experience, 
and can even be operated under water. Cuts from all angles. 


Equipped with heavy-duty vane type motor. Requires little maintenance 
as saw is built for long, economical service. 





THOUSANDS IN USE BY... 
DISSTON ELECTRIC 
CHAIN SAW SHARPENER 


Saves time. Keeps chains 
in first class condition. 


Loggers « Pulp & Paper Mfrs. « Munici- 


palities * Counties « States * Tree Service 


Companies » Contractors « Railroads 








¢ Shipyards + Utilities » many others 





Write for full particulars and name of nearest Distributor. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1046 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 
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Last rub ona 
“microscopic” shine 


Putting a fine polish on metal specimens, 
and then carefully etching the metal with a 
corrosive solution to reveal its grain struc- 
ture, was once a half-day job for an expert. 
Yet these samples had to be prepared con- 
stantly in many manufacturing processes to 
provide quality control of the metals and 
alloys used. 


The Cenco-Hangosky Electropolisher 
(Central Scientific Company) performs this 
job in ‘the almost miraculous time of a few 
seconds. Electronic timing and a corrosive 
solution, pumped by a quiet Bodine motor, 
do the trick. And any untrained operator 
can operate the machine safely. 

Bodine motors are chosen for simple jobs 
like this . . . as well as for the operation of 
highly complex timers and other machines... 
because they are completely dependable. If 
you are developing a device which requires 
a fractional horsepower motor drive, why not 
ask Bodine engineers to help you select the 
right motor to meet your needs ? 


Bedine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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The Propheteers Were Wrong 


by RAYMOND MOLEY , 


at bs Tae he 


' ' ' 
sion which our economic prophet. 

eers were predicting last spring? The 
propheteers ate still at the old stands, 
selling advice, but what they sold with 
the first violets makes strange reading 
now. The storm signals were out as 
early as January. Breast beating 
boomed all over the land by April. By 
May the statistical whirling dervishes 
were foaming at the mouth. 
Gloomy predictions reached 
far-away Moscow, and the 
Politburo took heart. Ah, this 
is what Marx predicted; this 
is the time to get tough. 


travelers took up the refrain. 
Let’s get ready for the crash. 
There will be fine hunting 
later on. 

Since I claim no economic 
foresight, but must spell out economic 
trends by laboriously reading the evi- 
dence. ' turned skeptic in April, in the 
course of thinking about the possible 
political repercussions of the predicted 
slump. Skepticism grew, and on this 
page in the May 12 edition of this 
magazine I expressed my doubts about 
the prophets. My doubts had been re- 
inforced by a comment made to me by 
B. M. Baruch around May 1. He will 
surely permit me to reveal it now. He 
said: “We couldn’t have a depression 
now if we tried.” 

Business management over the past 
months has proved to be more fore- 
sighted and more skillful than business 
prophecy. In many lines, inventories of 
inferior goods were cleared out and bet- 
ter goods were substituted. Business 
moved in the second half of the year in 
a sounder condition, enjoying more 
public confidence and equipped to main- 
tain a steady volume of business. 


HE present state of the national in- 
Dae: together with the European 
stopgap figures, makes President Tru- 
man’s arguments against tax reduction 
as bad as the economic prophecies of 
last spring. Unless all signs are decep- 
tive, there will be money for a tax cut, 


for sizable debt reduction and for Euro- - 


pean aid, too. And the proof of this 
will be a close race between the Presi- 
dent and Congress with proposals for a 
tax cut in January. 

Let us look at the figures. The Presi- 
dent’s estimates in August were that we 
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pend $37,000,000000, eaving a surplus 
of $4,667,000,000, But the surplus will 


probably be much larger, considering 
what is happening to our national 
income. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
the national income was $191,500,000,- 
000. In the year which began on July 1, 
1947, the figure may well be from 7 to 
10 per cent higher. Some 
reasons for expectation are: 

1—Wages, on the whole, 
will be more than 10 per cent 
higher. 

2—Agricultural income will 
reach unprecedented heights. 

38—Dividends and returns 
in unincorporated businesses 
will be higher. 

4—Landlords will get more 
rent. 

In light of these indications of a 
higher national income, we may expect 
a higher tax yield and a larger surplus. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that 
the tax return rises relatively faster than 
the national income, since individual 
incomes move into progressively higher 
brackets. How much larger the surplus 
will be is subject to conjecture. Good 
estimates put it between $7,000,000,000 
and $8,000,000,000. 


ut of this should come $3,000,000- 
000 for debt reduction. Then the 
stopgap European help, which the high- 
est State Department estimates put at 
$800,000,000. The figure for long-term 
aid, including needs between stopgap aid 
and June 30, 1948, will go into next 
year’s budget. Therefore, this year there 
should be in the neighborhood of 
$3,000,000,000 for tax reduction. A 
conservative guess is $2,000,000,000. 

In any view of the economic road 
ahead, three inflationary factors must 
be considered, which we can assume 
the Administration has not overlooked: 

First, the cashing of the GI bonds, 
which began in September; second, the 
removal of restrictions on installment 
selling and buying, set for November 
Ist; third, a tax cut after the first of 
the year—a cut which Washington in- 
formation indicates is inevitable. 

The stage seems to be set for business 
inflation well into 1948. How long 
that will continue, this writer does not 
venture to predict. He merely retains a 
layman’s right to doubt the prophets. 
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Biggest Breadwinner 


IONEER in its field—lineal descendant of the first 
successful mechanical reaper—International Harvester 
specializes in help for the farmer... 

Extending its activities even further—into a variety of 
fields— International turns out machines for road building, 
quarrying, mining, trucking . . . and other uses. 

Production methods stress efficiency, adaptability, de- 
sign knowledge. And Shell Industrial Lubricants play a 
triple role . . . to speed and smooth operation . . . reduce 
waste ... keep down costs. 


Examples: Shell engineers recommended a Shell hy- 
draulic oil to replace an expensive lubricant. Operation 
improved, at a saving of 30% in cost. Vapors slowed a 
cutting job. A Shell cutting oil stopped the “smoking”. . . 
and 5,475 gallons of oil were saved yearly. In turbine 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


many uses. In International’s varied production, Shell Industrial Lubricants have solved a series of problems, 




















pumps, Shell Turbo Oil ended wasteful emulsification ... 


The list continues, but most important is International's 
expressed satisfaction with all Shell Industrial Lubricants 
—on every job tackled. 

As new machines and new methods come into use, the 
need for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell’s com- 
plete and progressive lubrication plan includes: study and 
analysis of plant and machines; engineering counsel; 
advice on applying lubricants; schedules and controls for 
each machine; periodic reports on progress. 

Are you absolutely sure that 
the machines in your plant 
benefit by all that’s new in 
lubrication? Call in the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 
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Abraham Overholt’s neighbors marked him down as a B a 
thorough man when he put up a stone building to take 
the place of the little log cabin distillery where he created the 


whiskey that has borne his name for 137 years. And today in a 


modern distillery —on that same site beside the Youghiogheny 
River —the thoroughness of the founder is stoutly maintained. 


And the robust flavor of Old Overholt — together with its 


deep, inviting amber color —keeps it a favorite now as then. 


°’ Old Ovethole 


Its good taste always stands out 
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Straight Rye Whiskey +» Bottled in Bond + 100 Proof * National Distillers Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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